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WEIRD NEW YEAR 

Welcome to our first issue of 2022, 

in which we’ll attempt to dispel the 
January gloom with a cheering brew of 
strangeness. Yes, we’ve devoted a fair 

bit of space to Aleister Crowley over 

the years, but now we ask you to spare a 
thought for the Great Beast’s children. 

In our cover story, Ian Simmons takes a 
look at the various Crowley kids — both 
real and alleged (Barbara Bush?) — and 
the impact on their lives of having the 
Wickedest Man in the World as their dad. 
Rebecca Batley, meanwhile, tries to solve 
a devilish mystery in some of our oldest 
churches, Rob Gandy listens to tales of 
faceless phantoms, and Alan Murdie asks 
why we still see ghosts in the 21st century. 
Elsewhere — in one of those unplanned 
but serendipitous threads that so often 
emerge in these pages — you'll find 

Jenny Randles, Nigel Watson and Steve 
Marshall grappling with the ancient 
myths of Australasia (and elsewhere) and 
wondering what we in the West might 
learn from them about close encounters 
with the unknown. All this plus our usual 
round-up of the world’s weirdest news: 
scary clowns, TikTok witches, atomic 
gardening, giant vegetables, wandering 
cats and much more... 


WEIRD WEEKEND 

We’ve heard from organiser GlenVaudrey 
that - the evil elder gods of Covid 
allowing - Weird Weekend North 2022 
will be taking place on the weekend of 2-3 
April. Admission is £30 for one day and 
£50 for the whole weekend, and tickets 
from the cancelled WWN 2020 event 

are being honoured. We can only hope 
that more fortean events return over the 
coming year. Meanwhile, you can get 
more info and tickets for WWN 2022 at 
www.weirdweekendnorth.com/ 


ERRATA 

FT411:38: David Booth emailed to point 
out a slip-up in Bob Rickard’s Dune 
feature. The picture caption on p38 refers 
to Ezekial appearing with Moses at the 
Transfiguration; it should, of course, have 
been the prophet Elijah. 


FT412:35: Alex Whyles enjoyed Brian J 
Robb’s look at the DB Cooper mystery, 
but “felt the hip hop references needed 
a bit more work.” Specifically, the article 
refers to MK Doom when it should have 
been the late, great MF DOOM (“just 
remember all caps when you spell the 
man’s name.”) As fans of Operation 
Doomsday, Mmm..Food and others, we can 
only hang our heads in shame that this 
one got past us. 


FT413:61: Our apologies for providing the 
wrong details for the excellent Instagram 
comic Greyscale. It was created by Daniel 
Stirrup and Nicolas Pillai. Read it at 
www.instagram.com/greyscalecomic/ 
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TAMARA LONGMUIR 


FELINES MAKE THE HEADLINES 


Cornish cat hero, Miami miracle moggy, plus peripatetic pussies galore 


PHANTOM CAT SHAVER 

While the Croydon cat killer 
may have been shown to be a 
social panic (FT341:4, FT372:2, 
373:18-19, 377:23) and the 
Brighton cat stabber put behind 
bars (FT411:27), Coventry is 
being stalked by a “phantom cat 
shaver”. Cats, particularly in the 
Radford and Holbrooks areas 

of the city, have been returning 
home with large patches of fur 
missing. Rebecca Keogh, from 
Holbrooks, reported that her 
cats, Shelby and Smudge, had 
been repeatedly subject to 
shaving incidents for over a year. 
After one incident Shelby came 
home with all the fur on his body 
shaved off, leaving just the hair 
on his legs and head. Other cats 
have had smaller areas shaved 
into their fur, sometimes cut so 
close to the skin that they have 
nicks and cuts from the shaving, 
while others have had their 
whiskers cut off. A spokesman 
for Cats Protection said, “The 
loss of whiskers impairs the 

cat’s sensory perception of the 
world... shaving and cutting 

the fur or whiskers can make 

a cat feel very stressed... it is 
unethical and should not be 
encouraged.” Previously, in 2016, 
there were mysterious outbreaks 
of cat shaving in both Devon and 
the Cotswolds, but no culprit was 
found in either case. D.Mirror, 

27 May 2016; S.Mercury, 24 Oct 
2021. 


Ol, FOUR EARS! 

Midas, a four-month-old Russian 
Blue kitten from Ankara, Turkey, 
has gained almost 20,000 
followers on Instagram after 

her owners set up an account 

for her. She attracted all the 
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” 


She spotted their 
five-year-old cat 
using the toilet 
likeahuman 


attention because a genetic 
mutation means that Midas 
has four ears, one normal pair, 
and a second just inside them. 
Her owner adopted Midas after 
the cat’s mother gave birth ina 
friend’s garden and she spotted 
the strange-looking kitten in 


ABOVE: Midas, with her extra ears. 
LEFT: Piran the Cornish hero cat 


the litter. Described as “playful, 
but friendly”, Midas has had 

her hearing tested by a vet 

and apparently, despite her 
mutation, she can hear perfectly. 
D.Mirror, 17 Nov 2021. 


TOILET CAT 

Natalie Forsyth, 36, of Sudbury 
in Suffolk, did not believe her 
son Archie, 13, when he denied 
that he was regularly using 

the loo without flushing it. 
However, she forgave him when 
she spotted their five-year-old 
cat, Rocket, perched on the 
toilet seat using the toilet like 
a human. “One night we came 
back and could see Rocket 
squatting on the loo. I think 
maybe he’s just copied me,” said 
Natalie. Metro, 13 Oct 2021. 


PAW PATROL 

An 83-year-old woman in 
Cornwall was rescued after 
falling down a 70ft (21m) ravine 
near her house due to her cat 


Piran’s “quite persistent” 
miaowing from the edge of 

the drop. Alerted by the cat, 
emergency services found the 
missing woman alive in a stream 
at the bottom of the ravine, 
which had “incredibly difficult 
access and uneven terrain”, and 
were able to winch her to safety 
and take her to hospital by air 
ambulance. “Piran the cat saved 
the day,” said Bodmin Police. 
BBC News, 15 Aug 2021. 


MIAMI MOGGY MIRACLE 
When the Champlain Towers 
South apartment building in 
Surfside, Miami, collapsed, only 
a few survivors were rescued 
from the debris, leaving up to 
150 people missing, presumed 
dead, among the rubble. One 
resident who did make it out, 
amazingly unscathed, was 
Binx the cat, who lived witha 
family on the ninth floor of the 
complex. The area around the 
building is home to numerous 
feral cats fed by volunteers, 
one of whom thought they 
recognised the lucky moggy 
and took it to an animal 
shelter; there, it was positively 
identified, allowing Binx to be 
reunited with surviving family 
members. Miami-Dade County 
Mayor Daniella Levine Cava 
said at a news conference: “I’m 
glad that this small miracle 
brings some light into the lives 
of a hurting family today and 
provides a bright spot for our 
community in the midst of this 
tragedy.” cnn.com, 10 Jul 2021. 


CATS REUNITED 

The increasingly prevalent 
practice of tagging cats with 
microchips means that it has 
become easier to reunite lost 
cats with their owners, even 
after many years have elapsed. 


¢ In Massachusetts, Margaret 
Kudma was reunited with 
her cat Mini Max six years 
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ABOVE LEFT: Kelly Pomfret, reunited with Simba after seven years. ABOVE RIGHT: Binx the Miami Miracle Moggy receives some TLC. 


after he escaped from her third 
floor flat through a loose window 
screen. Kudma had made extensive 
efforts to track the cat down, to no 
avail, but after a period as a stray 

he had been adopted by a family 

in a neighbouring district and was 
identified when they took him to the 
vet for ear mite treatment. 


¢ On Merseyside, Kelly Pomfret, 33, 
was reunited with her cat Simba 
seven years after he disappeared. 
He had been living with a pensioner 
nearby and had been taken toa 
rescue centre when she died. There, 
a scan of his chip reconnected him to 
his original owner. 


e It took a decade for a microchip 

to reunite Colin Clayton and Eva 
Bellamy with Big Ginge after 

they took him on a narrowboat 

trip through the Midlands and he 
abandoned ship in Staffordshire. He 
was still living wild 10 years later 
when a local man befriended him 
and eventually took him to a vet. 


¢ 12 years elapsed before Shelley 
Brockbank was reunited with her 
cat Alfie on Jersey, this time via 
social media. He disappeared in 
2009, aged four, after going on an 
“adventure” and not returning. 
He was “well-known for climbing 
into people’s cars” and it is likely 


that such behaviour led to his 
disappearance. In 2021, Shelley 
saw a post on the Jersey Society 
for the Protection of Animals 
Facebook page and realised the 
cat they had taken in was the 
“spitting image” of Alfie. After 
taking him home she said she 
hoped he had finished with his 
adventures and “will settle into 
a cosy and peaceful retirement.” 


e Another Simba staged a rather 
more startling return in Belfast. 
After their 14-year-old cat went 
missing, the O’Cleirigh family 
searched the neighbourhood 
and found a black cat with 

a white patch, identical to 
Simba’s, squashed in the road. 
They tearfully took it to the vet 
and paid £60 for a cremation, 
then bought a £25 headstone. 
However, that same evening, 
they saw Simba sauntering 

up the drive as if nothing had 
happened. “Everyone was 
screaming Simba had come 
back from the dead and we were 
all so happy and celebrating,” 
said Sinead O’Cleirigh. They 
were also able to track down 
the owner of the cremated cat 
on social media and return the 
ashes to them. [UPI] 26 Jul; Sun, 
10 Sept; BBC News, 21 Sept, 18 
Nov 2021; Metro, 13 Oct 2021. 


¢ When three-year-old Dexter 
vanished from his home in 
Willenhall, West Midlands, 

Jo Walker, 43, could find no 
trace of him despite extensive 
searching. Then, four months 
later, she got a call from a vet 
in Andover, Hampshire, to say 
that he had turned up there. 
She suspects that Dexter had 
sneaked into a builder’s van 
when they were having work 
done, then got out at a service 
station on the M6 when it 
stopped there, only to later 
jump into another car that 
took him to Hampshire. The 
driver discovered his stowaway 
and took him to the vet to 
have his chip scanned, which 
reconnected him with the 
Walkers. After a six-hour round 
trip to collect him, Mrs Walker 
said: “He looked amazing and 
is in really good condition. He 
looks the same old cat.” 


e A five-week-old kitten had a 
shorter, but more hair-raising, 
journey when he travelled from 
Liverpool to Staffordshire in the 
engine of a van. He was rescued 
unharmed and taken to the 
RSPCA, who named him Ringo 
and reported that he was “doing 
well” after his ordeal. Sun, 

2 Sept; Metro, 4 Nov 2021. 


MIAMI-DADE FIRE RESCUE 


ATOMIC 
GARDENING 


Muriel Howorth 
and her nuclear 
peanuts 
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FT'S FAVOURITE HEADLINES 
FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


ROBBER WITH 
PILLOWCASE OVER 
HIS HEAD FORGOT 
TO CUT EYE HOLES 


Dunfermline Press, 23 Jan 


Drunks try to 
punch Santa 
during sleigh ride 
in Sittingbourne 
Kent Online, 7 Dec 2021. 


FEARSOME ‘HELL 
HERON’ ROAMED 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


Times, 30 Sept 2021. 


"Real-life Barbie’ 
banned from 
hospital after 

assaulting NHS 


workers 


Shropshire Star, 
25 Oct 2021. 


MAN BANNED FROM 
ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT 
BBQ FOR EATING 
TOO MUCH 


BBC News, 18 Nov 2021. 
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MARTIN ROSS 


ESCAPED VACUUM 


A robot vacuum cleaner went miss- 
ing in Measham, Leicestershire, 
when its owner left his front door 
open while unloading shopping 
from his car. Finding that his hoover 
had vanished, he suspected it had 
escaped when the door was open. 
“I’ve tried pressing the home but- 
ton to make it return to the charg- 
ing thing, but it must be out of 
range,” said the owner in a post on 
social media asking neighbours to 
look out for the escaped robot “The 
battery lasts about 90 minutes so 
it may have gone quite far.” /eices- 
termercury.co.uk, 7 Jul 2021. 


LITTLE DEVILS 


The annual roundup of popular 
names in the UK, issued by the 
Office of National Statistics has 
revealed that 15 boys were named 
Lucifer last year, while only eight 
were called Barry, seven Stuart 
and none were called Nigel. Oliver 
remained the most popular name 
for boys, and Olivia for girls. twit- 
ter@Hwallop. 


DRUG PIPES 


A new drug craze in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo has caused an 
outbreak of car exhaust thefts. 
Called “bombe” (“powerful” in the 
local Lingala language) it is made 
by crushing up the honeycomb 
core of catalytic converters from 
the exhausts, which contain metals 
such as platinum, palladium and 
rhodium, with vitamins, sleeping 
pills or sedatives. When snorted, 
the drug induces a catatonic state 
that leaves users standing motion- 
less for hours, swaying gently. It is 
not clear how it works or what its 
long-term effects are, but Congo 
authorities warn “it’s not a sub- 
stance made for us to consume.” 
<i>, 28 Sept 2021. 
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CLOWN WORLD 


Once again, the weeks around Hallowe'en 
saw an outbreak of scary clown behaviour 


ABOVE: Kyota Hattori, the suspect in Tokyo’s Hallowe’en stabbing, is escorted to the prosecutor’s office in Tokyo on 2 Nov 2021. 
BELOW: Hattori was found sitting in a carriage in his Joker-like costume after stabbing 17 people on a Tokyo metro train. 


JOKER ATTACK 

On Hallowe’en itself, a 24-year- 
old man dressed as the Joker 
from Batman went on a rampage 
on a Tokyo Metro train. “I 
thought it was a Hallowe’en 
stunt,” one witness said, “then, 
I saw a man walking this way, 
slowly waving a long knife.” 
The man stabbed 17 people 

on the train, fortunately none 
fatally, then sprayed flammable 
liquid around the carriage, 
setting it alight. Sixteen other 
people suffered minor injuries, 
including smoke inhalation, 
while fleeing the attack. 

Police boarded the train after 
it made an emergency stop and 
arrested the knifeman, named as 
Kyota Hattori, who was sitting in 
the carriage, waiting for police, 
wearing the Joker’s signature 
green shirt and a purple suit. 
He told them that he adored 
the comic book character and 
“looked up to him”, and had 
“wanted to kill someone since 
June” because he had quit 
his job and seen many of his 
friendships fall apart. 

He told authorities he 
wanted to kill people so he 
could be sentenced to death 
and appeared to have modelled 
his rampage on the 2019 film 
featuring Joaquin Phoenix as 
the Joker, in which he attacks 
several men on a train after they 
harass him. BBC News, 1 Nov 
2021, 


“Isawaman 
walking this 
way, slowly 
waving a knife” 


SCARY CLOWN 

In Guelph in Ontario, Canada, 
police called to an incident 
were confronted by a clown 
brandishing a machete while 


dragging a man out of a building. 


When the officers arrived, the 
man made his escape and the 
clown tried to flee on a bicycle, 
with the machete sticking out 
of his backpack. After a short 
distance he attempted to make 
himself less conspicuous by 
tossing away the machete, but 
retained his mask. This didn’t 
fool the police, who quickly 


rounded him up and charged him 
with drug and theft offences. 
torontocitynews.ca, 22 Oct 2021. 


LESS SCARY CLOWNS 

In Levenshulme, Manchester, 
police investigating reports 
that residents had been “scared 
half to death” by people in 
clown masks knocking on their 
windows, gave chase to the 
miscreants, who were later 
discovered “crying behind a 
bush” and turned out to be 
children out trick-or-treating 
early. manchestereveningnews. 
co.uk, 20 Oct 2021. 


FLORIDA CLOWN MAN 

When Florida police pulled over 
a pickup truck being driven by 
Louis Branson, 65, for driving 
with expired license plates, 

they found a life-size clown 
mannequin in the passenger seat 
and a live hand grenade in the 
back of the vehicle. Apparently, 
Branson had found the grenade 
“three or four years ago” when 
clearing out the house of a 
veteran and had decided to keep 
it, leaving it kicking about in the 
toolbox in the back of the truck 
ever since. Police removed the 
grenade and safely detonated 

it at anearby facility. They also 
found cocaine, marijuana and 
two pipes containing suspected 
drug residue in the vehicle. “I’m 
honestly not sure how the clown 
fits in,” said Flagler County 
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Sheriff’s Office spokeswoman 
Melissa Morreale. “It looked 
pretty human-sized. It was 

crazy.” Branson was charged with 
driving with an expired license, 
possession of drug paraphernalia, 
possession of a firearm, weapon 
or ammo by a convicted felon and 
drug counts - and described as 
an “idiot” by Sherriff Rick Staly. 
nypost.com, 27 Oct 2021. 


CLOWN FAIL 


A bold marketing initiative 

by Speech Academy Asia, a 
public speaking programme in 
Singapore, seriously misjudged 
its target audience - they 
decided to send clowns to hang 
around outside primary schools 
with the aim of attracting 
children and their parents 

to whom they could promote 

the academy’s speech classes. 
Needless to say, it didn’t have 
the desired effect, with schools 
keeping frightened children in 
at collection time and parents 
being concerned about potential 
clown abductions. The speaker 
of the Singapore Parliament, Tan 
Chuan-Jin, posted a picture of 
one of the clowns on Facebook 
with the comment “Whoever 

is doing what I assume to be 
some viral marketing nonsense, 
stop it!” Speech Academy Asia 
director Kelvin Tan said: “Maybe 
the clowns were too scary... there 
was no evil intention behind 

the costumes and we sincerely 
apologise for it. We will not do 

it again.” boingboing.net, 21 Sept 
2021. 


TOP: Because the best way to get kids to sign up to a speaking programme is to have creepy clowns hang around outside schools... 
ABOVE: The Pennywise-like dog that transfixed and terrified Twitter users last September. The horrifying hound remains unnamed. 


SCARY CLOWN DOG 

In September, Twitter users were 
briefly transfixed by a photo 

of a small dog that was felt to 
bear a startling resemblance 

to Pennywise, Stephen King’s 
evil clown from IT. Very little 
information was provided about 
the unnamed dog by Twitter user 
@thegallowboob, but the post was 
liked more than 200,000 times 
and attracted comments like “I 
have a feeling that there are a lot 
of bones lying around that back 
yard” and “That dog is plotting 
how to make your death look 
like a tragedy while horrifying 
the entire neighbourhood just to 
send a message”. dailypost.co.uk, 
27 Sept 2021. 


CLOWN FAMINE 

Meanwhile, it appears that 
Northern Ireland is experiencing 
a clown famine, with circus 
owner David Duffy making a 
radio appeal for people to come 
forward to train as clowns. It 
seems that Brexit and Covid 
have both taken their toll on 
the Irish clown population, with 
many international performers 
returning to their home 
countries; then, with England 
and much of Europe loosening 
Covid restrictions before 
Northern Ireland followed suit, 
the clowns had already found 
work elsewhere, leaving Duffy’s 
Circus short of funny-men. BBC 
News, 29 Sept 2021. 


JUST DON'T! 


A Thai man in his 20s who had re- 
cently paid for penis enlargement 
treatment decided to test if it had 
worked by sticking his member 
into a one-inch diameter grey PVC 
pipe. It apparently had; his penis 
jammed in the pipe and began to 
swell painfully, requiring medi- 

cal intervention. “I’m annoyed 
because | spent a lot of money 
on [the enlargement], and now I'll 
have to pay for the medical bills 
as well,” he said. Earlier the same 
week another Thai man hit the 
news after jamming his penis in a 
bottle opener and needing medi- 
cal attention. aseaqnnow.com, 16 
Oct 2021. 


CRAB LUST 


It turns out that the unfortunate 
Thai is not alone in finding plastic 
pipes sexually stimulating. Re- 
search has revealed that hermit 
crabs may be sexually excited by 
oleamide, an additive released by 
plastics in the sea. The substance 
is known to act as a sex phero- 
mone in some insects and has 
been found to increase the respi- 
ration rate of hermit crabs living 
off Yorkshire, signalling arousal. 
There is concern that this might 
disrupt the breeding cycle of the 
crabs and reduce reproductive 
success. Metro, 11 Aug 2021. 


SH*TSTORM 


A resident of central Windsor 
experienced what councillor Karen 
Davies describes as a “dreadful 
episode” when his garden was in- 
undated with sewage from a pass- 
ing plane. Apparently, the deluge 
covered his “whole garden, and 
garden umbrellas, and him... He 
was out in the garden at the time, 
SO a really horrible, horrible experi- 
ence.” Councillor Geoff Paxton 
said, “We used to have problems 
with blue ice,” but added that 
modern aircraft toilets were more 
secure. It was suggested that 
warm weather had meant the 
waste could have “come out as a 
more ‘fluidy’ item.” BBC News, 19 
Oct 2021. 


QUT OF PLACE 


Responding to a call about a 
disturbance at a flat in Haywards 
Heath, West Sussex, police found 
an inflatable swimming pool in 
the middle of the flat’s lounge. 
The pool contained several small 
sharks and an artificial Christmas 
tree. Sun, 12 Oct 2021. 
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Is the US now taking the 
mystery more seriously? 


BIRD FALL 


In Gianyar Regency, Bali, heavy rain- 
fall was accompanied by hundreds 
of dead black sparrows falling from 
the sky and piling up in a local 
cemetery. An investigation is taking 
place but a spokesman from the 
Bali Natural Resources Conserva- 
tion Centre said, “If we’re talking 
about the condition and natural 
events, it can be said that there 
was a lot of acid during the rain. It’s 
possible that that caused the birds 
to fall.” Metro, 15 Sept 2021. 


GORILLA MAN 


A series of early morning accidents 
on the A27 near Portsmouth were 
caused by a man “mimicking a goril- 
la” leaping into the road. Laurence 
Morgan, 60, reported slowing down 
after noting several badly damaged 
vehicles scattered across the road 
ahead of him, then seeing a crazed- 
looking man mimicking a gorilla 
leap out in front of his car. “The 
man had very wide staring eyes... 
he tried to enter my car and banged 
on the passenger door,” he said. 
Police attending the incident later 
took a man to hospital following 
concerns for his welfare. The News 
[Portsmouth], 15 Sept 2021. 


HYPNOSIS HORROR 


Nurse Xandra Samson unsuccess- 
fully attempted to sue the NHS 
because she believed that she was 
being subjected to experiments at 
Ealing Hospital, where she worked, 
that made her fart against her will. 
She maintained that poor heating 
and ventilation in the unit where 
she worked enabled bosses to 
control her and cause unwelcome 
“gastrointestinal disturbances”, 
including flatulence, by means of 
“ideomotor phenomenon”, a form 
of hypnosis that allegedly forces 
people to make movements uncon- 
sciously. metro.co.uk, 14 Oct 2021 


MARTIN ROSS 
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REUTERS / ALAMY STOCK PHOTO 


ABOVE: US Secretary of State Antony Blinken talks about Havana Syndrome at the State Department in Washington, DC. 


The mysterious “Havana 
Syndrome” afflicting US 
diplomats shows no sign of 
abating, and US officials 

seem to be no closer to either 
identifying what causes it, or if 
(as they suspect), it is the result 
of some kind of weapon, who 
is behind it. The latest location 
to report multiple cases of the 
affliction, which experiencers 
say involves the sudden onset 
of a feeling of pressure inside 
the head, accompanied by 
directional buzzing noises 

as well as fatigue, nausea, 
dizziness and a menu of other 
symptoms, is Berlin. Here, 
German police have instigated 
a probe into an “alleged sonic 
weapon attack on employees 
of the US Embassy” after 
several people at the Embassy 
experienced symptoms. 

This follows seemingly more 
targeted incidences of the 
syndrome, in one case afflicting 
a CIA officer travelling with 
CIA director William J Burns 
in India. Burns was reportedly 
“angered” by the incident 
and some CIA officials believe 
the attack was a message to 
Burns from an unidentified 
adversary that “no one is safe”. 
It also caused intelligence 
concerns as the perpetrators 
would have needed advance 
notice of Burns’s visit, which 
was a Closely guarded secret. 
In another incident, the arrival 
of US Vice-President Kamala 
Harris in Vietnam was delayed 


for several hours after cases 
were reported. She remained in 
Singapore and only proceeded 
to Hanoi “after careful 
assessment”. The cases in Hanoi 
involved two US diplomats who 
were affected in their homes, 
at least one seriously enough 
to need medical evacuation. 
NBC News reported that 

two officials were evacuated 
after “acoustic” incidents. 

It is interesting that in both 
this case and the Berlin one, 
where a potential cause was 
mentioned, it was “sonic” and 
“acoustic”, whereas previously 
the consensus seemed to be 
that some kind of microwave 
device was the probable cause. 
It is unclear whether this is 
simply coincidence, or whether 
it indicates that there has 

been some (so far unreported) 
progress in identifying the 
cause of the syndrome. 

The US Government does 
seem to be taking it seriously, 
though. The CIA station chief 
in Vienna was removed from 
his post for not responding 
appropriately to the rash 
of cases there - more than 
anywhere apart from Havana - 
and President Biden has signed 
a bill pledging better healthcare 
and financial support for 
Havana Syndrome victims, 
but hedging things slightly by 
terming it as “anomalous health 
incidents” rather than attacks. 
There is also now a dedicated 
investigatory task force led by 


a CIA veteran of the hunt for 
Osama Bin Laden. They are 
expected to report by the end of 
the year, but it is unlikely their 
report will be made public. 

A dissenting voice comes 
from the JASON Group 
of independent scientists 
who have advised the US 
Government since the Cold 
War. Their 2018 report on 
Havana Syndrome was 
recently declassified and says: 
“No plausible single source 
of energy (neither radio/ 
microwaves nor sonic) can 
produce both the recorded 
audio/video signals and the 
reported medical effects. We 
believe the recorded sounds 
are mechanical or biological in 
origin, rather than electronic.” 
They point to the call of the 
Indies short-tailed cricket 
as being a detailed match 
to recordings of the alleged 
sounds of an attack recorded in 
Cuba, although they concede 
that these might be used as 
a deception by an adversary 
attacking using a completely 
different way of causing illness. 
These crickets, though, cannot 
account for the post-report 
experiences of officials in 
places such as Vienna or Berlin, 
where none are to be found. 
BBC News, 25 Aug, 21+24 Sept, 9 
Oct; msn.com, 1 Oct 2021. 

For previous reports, see 
FT359:22, 360:14, 363:4, 370:26- 
27, 382:10-11, 389:26-27, 401:9, 
407:21, 411:26. 
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TIKTOK TICS 


Teenage girls and young women are reporting 
bizarre tics and sharing them on social media 


ABOVE: Young women are big TikTok users. BELOW: Bored teens may be unwittingly picking up tics from “Tourette influencers”. 


Doctors worldwide have 

been reporting an upsurge 

in girls and women aged 
between 12 and 25 coming to 
them with what they report 

as uncontrollable physical 

tics, such as excessive and 
exaggerated blinking, seizure- 
like jerks, uncontrollable 

limb movements and noisy 
outbursts, which patients often 
link to Tourette syndrome. 
Texas Children’s Hospital says 
that in a normal year they 
would expect to see one or two 
patients with these symptoms — 
but they have had more than 60 
since March 2020, and similar 
increases have been reported 
elsewhere. Medics believe 

that anxiety and depression 
resulting from lockdowns 

and other Covid restrictions 
may have contributed to 

this increase as stress will 
sometimes produce physical 
symptoms, particularly in 
teenagers, but they also suspect 
that lockdown boredom and 


social media have played a part. 


Several papers examining 
the phenomenon have been 
published in the journal 
Movement Disorders describing 
the behaviour as “a pandemic 
within a pandemic”. These 
suggest that much of the 
increase is due to people 
viewing “Tourette influencers” 


Several teenagers 
presented with 

a tic where they 
would repeatedly 
say “beans” 


on TikTok where videos with 
hashtags such as #tourettes 
and #tourettesyndrome 

have amassed more than 

six billion views. These 
feature people who claim 

to experience the syndrome 
doing things like attempting 
to recite the alphabet without 
verbal outbursts or cooking 
while experiencing jerking 
limbs. Doctors suspect that 
teens bored with pandemic 
restrictions have been watching 
these and, either wittingly or 


unwittingly, have picked up 
tics from the influencers. Their 
suspicion is based partly on the 
fact that both the influencers 
and the people presenting 
with tics are almost exclusively 
female, whereas people 
with Tourette syndrome are 
predominantly male. In addition, 
some of the tics presented 
are not typical of Tourette 
syndrome, but are exhibited by 
high profile influencers, and 
in some cases, the tics patients 
have been exhibiting seem 
to have been directly derived 
from their videos. For example, 
several teenagers had presented 
with a tic where they would 
repeatedly say “beans”, even 
if they didn’t speak English, 
and some of them did it with 
a British accent. This could be 
traced to a British Tourette 
influencer who had posted 
videos of herself saying “beans” 
repeatedly. 

Doctors at Rush University 
Medical Centre in Chicago 
say they “believe this to be an 
example of mass sociogenic 
illness,” and that the girls aren’t 
developing Tourette syndrome 
but have a functional movement 
disorder that can be addressed 
by cognitive behaviour therapy 
and taking a break from social 
media. people.com, 19 Oct; 
nypost.com, 20 Oct 2021. 
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FEET FAIL 


Police seeking a fleeing thief in 
Swadlincote, Derbyshire, found 
him hiding in a wardrobe with a 
blanket over his head, but his 
feet sticking out. Police said, “Big 
feet gave him away” adding, “If 
we can find you hiding in the loft, 
if we'll run through garden fences 
to arrest you, are we not going to 
look in the cupboard? Would we 
not recognise you hiding under a 
blanket?” Metro, 6 Oct 2021. 


ART MISCHIEF 


The New York art collective MSCHF 
has sold an Andy Warhol sketch 
valued at $20,000 for only $250, 
but it has also sold 999 forged 
versions of the image for the same 
price. MSCHF mixed up the original 
with the forgeries and now say 
even they cannot tell which one 

is the original. The project, called 
“Museum of Forgeries” is selling 
the sketches under the title “Pos- 
sibly Real Copy Of ‘Fairies’ by Andy 
Warhol” to satirise the art world’s 
obsession with provenance and 
the cult of the artist over the intrin- 
sic esthetic value of the art itself. 
boingboing.net, 27 Oct 2021. 


MYTHHIT _ 


White stags are fabled creatures: 
seen in Celtic mythology as 
messengers from the Other- 
world, in Arthurian legend they 

are uncatchable symbols of the 
spiritual quest, and in Christian 
hagiography they play pivotal roles 
in the stories of St Eustace and 

St Hubert. Police in Merseyside, 
however, didn’t get the message. 
When a white stag strayed into the 
streets of Bootle it stayed true to 
mythic form and evaded capture, 
so they called in a marksman and 
shot the beast dead, causing con- 
siderable local outrage. D.Mail, 28 
Sept 2021. 


TASTELESS DINNER 


A touring event entitled “Dinner 
and Dissection” promising “an 
educational experience to teach 
anatomy and physiology”, which 
involves a live dissection of a 
sophisticated replica of Joseph 
Merrick, the Elephant Man, 
accompanied by a meal, has at- 
tracted condemnation. Disability 
campaigner Karen Diamond, who 
got 9,500 signatures on a petition 
opposing the event said: “It’s 
despicable we still think it’s OK to 
exploit people with disabilities” 
and said it was “a modern-day 
freak show.” D.Star, 4 Oct 2021. 
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SIDELINES... 
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BOUNCE, BOUNCE, BOUNCE 


A four-year-old boy hiking with his 
parents in the Red River Gorge in 
Kentucky slipped and fell over a 
cliff, landing 7Oft (21m) below after 
bouncing off multiple ledges on 
the way down. When rescuers got 
to him, they found him alert and 
apparently unscathed “he’s kind of 
scraped up and bruised, but other- 
wise generally unhurt,” said Drew 
Stevens, of Wolfe County Search 
and Rescue. A check-up at hospital 
confirmed that he was unharmed. 
news.sky.com, 19 Oct 2021. 


FLUME DOOM 


After a night of heavy drinking, 
Claire Vickers, 46, and Barry Doug- 
las, 44, broke into a nearby lido for 
a swim. Once inside they decided 
to slide down the pool’s water 
flume, not realising the end had 
been closed off with a barrier. They 
both smashed into the obstruction 
at high speed. Vickers snapped her 
right shin and broke every bone in 
her left foot, while Douglas broke 
his left leg and both ankles. They 
were then stuck in the flume for 
two hours until police found them. 
Vickers said: “We're idiots”. Sun, 4 
Oct 2021. 


SUITCASE STOWAWAY 


When Jared Owens and his wife 
Christi were stopped at Lubbock 
Preston Smith International Airport 
in Texas because their luggage was 
6lb (2.7kg) overweight, they discov- 
ered a surprising piece of excess 
baggage in their suitcase. Icky, their 
chihuahua, had hidden in one of 
Jared’s cowboy boots and had been 
packed with it. “She didn’t make a 
peep, not one sound. We had no 
clue, and as soon as we unzipped 
it, she just came crawling right out,” 
Kristi said. After a brief pause for 
the Owens to arrange for a relative 
to collect Icky, they made their flight 
to Las Vegas. yahoo.com/news, 

14 Oct 2021. 
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WHAT A CROP! 


Autumn, as the poet might say, is the 
season of mists and... giant vegetables 


ABOVE: Donna Craig-Brown with Doug. BELOW: Peter Glazebrook holds aloft his huge onion at the 2021 UK championship. 


DIGGING UP DOUG 

One vegetable that seemed to 
have caused a considerable stir 
this year was a giant potato 
discovered by accident in 
Colin and Donna Craig-Brown’s 
overgrown vegetable patch 

in Hamilton, New Zealand. 
They were digging over an 
area they’d been using to 

grow cucumbers when Colin’s 
hoe struck something solid 
underground. Scraping away 
some of the soil, Colin found 

it was a potato, and started 
digging it out, eventually 
discovering it was a monster 
16in (40cm) across, which they 
believe must have self-seeded 
there. Donna said: “We couldn’t 
believe it, it was just huge but 
with an ugly, mutant look about 
it.” The couple named the 
monster spud “Doug”, as it’d 
been dug up, and on weighing 
it found that it came in at 7.8kg 
(17lb 20z), prompting them 

to check the official Guinness 
record for the heaviest potato. 
Finding that this was just 4.9kg 
(101b 80z) they have applied 

to have Doug accepted as the 
new world record holder. In the 
meantime, Colin built a small 
cart to tow Doug about on, 

put a hat on him, and posted 
pictures on Facebook. “It’s all 
a bit of fun. It’s amazing what 
entertains people,” Colin said. 
After a while Doug started to 
smell and grow mold so the 
Craig-Brown’s retired him to 


their freezer, but he may yet 
have another moment in the 
limelight — a local brewer has 
proposed making him into a 
limited-edition potato vodka. 
Sun, D. Mirror, 5 Nov; New York 
Times (International Edition), 6 
Nov 2021. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Back in the UK, four vegetable 
world records were broken at 
the CANNA UK National Giant 
Vegetables Championship 

in Malvern, Worcestershire. 
Vincent Sjodin from Barry 
Island in Wales took the record 
for the heaviest marrow with 
one that weighed in at 256lb, 
9.80z (116kg) while Peter 
Glazebrook, a farmer from 
Nottinghamshire, took the 
aubergine record 
with a 6lb, 140z 
(3.1kg) monster. 4 
The other two lee 
records, for the 

heaviest broad 
bean pod 
(3.740z/0.1kg) 
and the 
longest leek 
(4ft 5.5in/136cm) 
were taken by 

Joe Atherton from 
Mansfield. Atherton, it turns 
out, has serious form with 

long vegetables; he also 

holds records for the longest 
beetroot — a scarcely believable 
28ft (8.56m) — as well as 
records for the longest carrot, 


radish, parsnip and turnip. 
He won the heaviest beetroot 
category at the Harrogate 
Autumn Flower Show this 
year too, with a 37lb (16.8kg) 
bruiser. D.Telegraph, 18+25 
Sept; [UPI] 21 Oct 2021. 


CHIP AHOY! 
Not to be outdone, Sam 
Mumford, 29, has made the 
claim that he was served 
the world’s longest chip 
alongside a chicken burger in a 
Wetherspoons pub, The Black 
Boy in Newtown, Powys. He 
posted a picture of the 1.5ft 
(45.7cm) freak next to a pint 
of beer on the Wetherspoons 
Facebook page, but did not 
receive universal acclaim, with 
one commenter saying: 
, “That’s clearly 
two chips held 
together, Sam.” 
Wetherspoons 
could not 
verify the 
chip’s length, 
but spokesman 
Eddie Gershon 
said: “Itisa 
whopper of a 
chip...hopefully he 
enjoyed eating it too.” 
The official record for the 
world’s longest chip is held by 
eight-year-old Ethan Emms of 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, who 
found a 22cm (8.7in) long one 
in a bag of frozen fries in June. 
Sun, 28 Oct 2021. 
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STRANGE DAYS 


EXHIBITION REPORT 


SONGLINES: TRACKING THE SEVEN SISTERS 


The ancient creation myths of Australia's First Nations people come to Plymouth, where NIGEL WATSON traces the 
songlines and experiences the story of the Seven Sisters and their flight across the sky from a demonic pursuer. 


Like a spaceship from another 
planet, a temporary exhibition 
centre has been constructed 

on Plymouth’s Tavistock Place 
piazza, between The Box’s 
museum and art gallery. Inside 
its pitch-black interior, you lie 
down and watch the story of the 
Seven Sisters projected ona 
domed screen above you. 

You see the vivid colours 
of the ancient rock art at 
Walinynga (Cave Hill) and the 
journey of the Seven Sisters 
through the harsh yet intensely 
beautiful landscape of central 
Australia, and their eventual 
ascension into the Pleiades 
star cluster in the constellation 
of Taurus. The paintings are 
approximately 3,400 years old, 
and it was at the cave where 
they were made that Wati Nyiru, 
the pursuer of the Seven Sisters, 
realised he was a sorcerer and 
that this was why they were 
scared of him. 

The second part of the 
screening features traditional 
songs and narration by musician 
Shellie Morris accompanying 
animated artworks from the 
exhibition. The art gallery 
displays in more detail the 
songlines journey through 
artworks, interactive displays 
and films. The artworks are the 
creations of First Australians, 
curated and led by Margo 
Neale, Senior Indigenous 
Curator at the National 
Museum of Australia, and 
elders who live in the Central 
and Western Deserts. More of 
the story is told in the main 
part of the museum, where 
you are recommended to start 
your journey, and at the nearby 
Plymouth University Arts 
Institute’s Levinsky Gallery. 
Footprints and serpents are 
marked on the ground so that 
you can follow the correct 
route, although I must confess I 
started at the dome and worked 
outwards. 
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ABOVE: Visitors to the exhibition will experience the story of the Seven 
Sisters told through a variety of media. 


The Songlines exhibition 
is part of a cultural exchange 
scheme that aims to preserve the 
ancient Australian creation sagas 
for future generations. It was felt 
that younger people, distracted 
by modern technology, were no 
longer interested in these stories, 
so several years ago projects were 
started to preserve them through 
song, dance and artworks before 
they simply faded away. 

The painted artworks use 
colourful intricate lines and 
patterns to show from an aerial 
perspective the motions of the 
Seven Sisters as they traverse 
the landscape in fear of the 
shape-shifting demon/sorcerer. 
In the form of a carpet snake, he 
tricks the Sisters into trying to 
catch and eat him. Poisoned by 
the snake, they die and ascend 
into the night sky, while their 
demonic pursuer becomes a star 
of the Orion constellation, who 
forever chases them. 

There are several variations 
of this story: in the exhibition 
it is told through the Sisters’ 
journey eastwards from Martu 
Country into the lands of the 
Ngaanyatyjarra, Pitjantjatjara 
and Yankunytjatjara people. 

In Martu Country, the sisters 
are named Minyipuru and the 
male demon is called Yurla, 
and in the westward lands 
Kungkarrangkalpa and Wati 
Nyiru. 

Here these ancient tales 
- the songlines - that link 
experience, time, landscape, 
sky and stars are celebrated by 
over 100 artists, using paintings, 
ceramics, sculpture, song, dance, 
installations and film. The 
songlines, by drawing on sacred 
stories and sites that integrate 
traditional culture with the 
landscape and night sky, provide 
a complex moral, psychological 
and physical map of their 
environment. 

Outside of this context, those 
with a ufological or ancient 


astronaut perspective read such 
mythological stories in a literal 
light. The male demon can be 
regarded as an astronaut who 
abducts the Seven Sisters to his 
home planet in the Pleiades star 
cluster. Since the mythology of 
the Seven Sisters is so pervasive 
in cultures throughout the world, 
not just in Australia, it has been 
suggested that Nordic-type 
aliens from the Pleiades visited 
us in our ancient history. Then 
we get channellers like Barbara 
Marciniak, who claims to have 
gained cosmic knowledge from 
multidimensional Pleiadians. 
She tells us that they are here 

to help us attain completion 
and take us into a higher level 
of existence. Contactee Billy 
Meier also said he had contact 
with Pleiadians and claimed 

to have photographed their 
craft in astonishing detail. Like 
Marciniak, he gained wisdom 
from these beings and promoted 
the idea that they are here to 
guide our evolution. 

Whatever we might believe, 
the Pleiades have had a powerful 
influence on humanity, and this 
exhibition takes us into the 
profound depths of a different 
perspective on existence and 
experience. In comparison, 
some of our current Pleiadian 
fantasies here in the West look 
rather pathetic and disengaged 
from reality. 


ANNIEKA SKINNER, TJANPI DESERT WEAVERS 


Songlines: Tracking the Seven 
Sisters runs in Plymouth 

until 27 February 2022. www. 
theboxplymouth.com/events/ 
exhibitions/songlines 


BOTH: © THE ARTIST/COPYRIGHT AGENCY 2020 IMAGE: NATIONAL 


TOP: Artists from Tjanpi Desert 
Weavers let their seven sisters 

fly, Papulankutja, Western 

Australia, 2015. ABOVE LEFT: 
Kungkarrangkalpa Tjukurrpa (2015), 
by Anawari Inpiti Mitchell, Angilyiya 
Tjapiti, Mitchell, Lalla West, Jennifer 
Nginyaka Mitchell, Eileen Tjayanka 
Woods, Lesley Laidlaw and Robert 
Muntantji Woods, Papulankutja 
Artists. ABOVE RIGHT: Minyipuru 
Pangkalpa (2015) by Nancy 


EU SERA aie te i Nyanjilpayi Chapman, Martumili 


Artists West. LEFT: Minyipuru 
(Seven Sisters) 2007 by Muni Rita 
Simpson, Mantararr Rosie Williams 
and Jugarda Dulcie Gibbs, Martumili 
Artists. 
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PAUL DEVEREUX 


ARCH ZEOLOGY a montHLy EXCAVATION OF ODDITIES AND ANTIQUITIES 


ABOVE LEFT: The scarf is blowing upwards due to the gusts of air issuing vigorously from a blowhole at Wupatki. ABOVE RIGHT: Some of the bronze rings and the bracelet of 


the 2,800-year-old Siberian ‘Lady of the Rings’. 


THE BREATHING EARTH 

Wupatki is a 56 sq mile (145km2) National 
Monument near Flagstaff in Arizona, close 
to the Sunset Crater volcano. It contains 
over 5,000 ancient Native American sites, 
one of which is 900-year-old Wupatki Pueblo, 
now a ruined multi-room earthen and stone 
masonry complex. Some of its buildings 
merge with natural outcropping rock. This 
priceless archaeological site has for many 
years been vulnerable because of seismicity, 
flooding, and debris slides, and increasing 
extreme weather events due to global 
warming have accelerated its deterioration. 
Now, the Getty Foundation has granted $1.3 
million to specialist conservation teams 
from the University of Pennsylvania and the 
University of Minho in Portugal. They will 
develop innovative solutions to address 
Wupatki’s challenges that can also be 
applied to other climate-vulnerable cultural 
and natural heritage sites in due course, and 
in so doing they will incorporate knowledge 
from Native American wisdom. Hyperallergic, 
28 Sept 2021. 

The pueblo is essentially a mixture of 
Sinagua and Kayenta Anasazi Indian work. 
The Anasazi culture reached its height 
between AD 900-1300 and collapsed in the 
15th century for reasons that are not entirely 
clear. The Anasazi were ancestral to today’s 
Pueblo peoples, such as the Hopi and the 
Zuni. The buildings are positioned directly 
above cracks in the Kaibab limestone, and 
the Native American builders consciously 
incorporated seismic vents to allow for 
cyclic exhalations of air issuing from 
deep underground. These ‘blowholes’ are 
openings to an estimated seven billion cubic 
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feet of subterranean caverns, fissures and 
faults. 

Factors such as changes in air pressure, 
thunderstorms and variations in surface 
temperature can affect the flow of air through 
these holes or vents, but usually air is drawn 
into the blowholes during the night and early 
morning, and expelled during the afternoon. 
Sometimes the air exits the vents at up to 30 
mph (48km/h). Some Hopi wind-god legends 
refer to these blowholes, but we do not know 
fully what they meant to the ancient people 
who lived at Wupatki. (The larger context of all 
this is explored in this columnist’s imminently 
forthcoming Powers of Ancient and Sacred 
Places.) 


PICTURES FROM THE PAST 

When Italy’s Mount Vesuvius erupted in AD 
79, it destroyed the city of Pompeii killing 
many of its inhabitants. But due to heavy 
coverings of volcanic ash its remains were 
remarkably well-preserved, including streets, 
parts of buildings, and voids in the ash that 
could be filled with plaster to reveal organic 
features including human bodies in their 
death throes. It had been a wealthy city 
and a few colourful wall paintings survived, 
but most such frescoes were shattered. 
Thousands of their fragments are stored 
at the site’s archaeological park. But a 

new, ongoing project by an international 
team led by Ca’Foscari University of Venice 
is developing robots powered by artificial 
intelligence to analyse the fragments and 
sort them so that at least some of the 
frescos can be pieced together and seen 
again after over 2,000 years, revealing all 
kinds of information about life and thinking 


of the times. It is a mammoth undertaking, 
but the Al machines can, among other 
extraordinary abilities, recognise residual 
colourings invisible to the naked eye, helping 
in the task of matching pieces that would 
elude human efforts. This jigsaw-solving tech 
will have useful implications for archaeology 


far beyond Pompeii. BBC News, 25 Nov 2021. 


NOT FOUND IN TIFFANY’S 

The world’s oldest jewellery found so far 
has been discovered in the Bizmoune Cave 
in southwest Morocco. It consists of 33 
artificially perforated shell beads dated to 
c.150,000 years old. Truly complex analysis 
by a team from the National Institute of 
Archaeological Sciences and Heritage in 
Rabat, involving study of sediment layers, 
uranium dating and microscopic examination 
of the holes revealing wear and tear, 
confirmed that the beads had indeed been 
worn — but it is thought that the shells were 
not used purely for adornment, but as a 
general statement of identity. ARTnews, 

22 Nov. 2021. (Original paper in Science 
Advances.) 


THE LADY OF THE RINGS 

While we're on an ancient jewellery riff, we 
should mention the c.2,800-year-old ‘Lady 
of the Rings’ whose shallow stone grave was 
unearthed in Khakassia, southern Siberia. 
She had been buried with what is described 
as a “treasure trove” of bronze jewellery 
including unique rings, a bracelet, anda 
“massive” pendant, among other exceptional 
and beautiful objects. The woman had 
belonged to the Karasuk culture. Siberian 
Times, 16 Sept 2021. 
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Or, here, Were Us. 

As German so economically puts them, 
Sexspielzeugen. 

For general survey, Hallie Lieberman’s 
Buzz: A Stimulating History of the Sex Toy 
(2017; cf. Spectator review, 16 Dec 2017). 

More exotically, Deborah Miranda, 
“Dildos, Hummingbirds, and Driving Her 
Crazy” — online. 

I dedicate this essay to the good 
people of Dildo, Newfoundland, also to 
the people up the road at Ass Rock, plus 
Pennsylvanians inhabiting the towns of 
Blue Balls and Intercourse. 

There’s a website on which one person 
seeks the Latin word for Dildo and is told 
by an anonymous answerer that there isn’t 
one since there were no such devices 
in the ancient world - rest of this 
piece shows what nonsense 
that is. 

Before getting down to 
ancient business, must 
mention Rod Liddle’s claim 
(Sunday Times, 11 Feb 2018) 
that 100 Germans a year die 
from wanking, or as they put 
it, Selbstbefriedigung. 

This Liddle bit of learning 
is amplified by the 100 Russians who 
annually expire from skull-crushing by 
falling icicles - expect Putin’s head is hard 
enough to escape this fortean doom. 

Various websites describe bizarre dildo- 
induced deceases. My favourites include 
the Kansas teenager whose mother’s ‘big, 
black double-ender’ was too much for her; 
the several cases of wankers electrocuted 
by anally-inserted devices; the Canadian 
whose ‘aqua-eroticum’ machine fatally 
let him down during a sub-aqueous self- 
pleasuring session. 

Of course, some of these emanate from 
dubious sources, inspiring disbelief. But 
reliable litanies are provided by the multi- 
authored Autoerotic Fatalities (1983) and 
Ehrich-Sheleg, Autoerotic Asphyxiation: 
Forensic, Medical and Social Aspects (2006). 
And, remembering MP Stephen Milligan 
with his electric flex, plastic bin-liner, and 
orange, is anything impossible? 

Archeologists have found objects back 
to the Paleolithic Age made from stone, 
tar, wood and other materials classifiable 
as dildos. Most exotic are those fashioned 
from camel dung - I fancy any modern 
users faced with this would get the hump. 

The Greeks credited Miletos as dildo- 
inventor. This raffish town is also credited 
with the double bed, Pericles’s blue- 
stocking mistress Aspasia as leading 


: brothel-monger, and pornographic novels 

: eagerly devoured to their moral detriment 
: (says Plutarch - think American soldiers 
snapping up Henry Miller in post-war 

: Paris). 


There are two words for the thing in 


: Greek: Baubon and Olisbos - latter sounds 

: like a Portuguese city. Neither is found 

: transliterated into Latin, whose term is 

: Fascinum. The Victorian lexicographers 

: Liddell & Scott could not bring themselves 
: to say ‘dildo’, confining their definition 

: to Latin penis coriaceus - what Gibbon 

: called “the decent obscurity of a learned 
tongue”. 


However, early Christian writers did not 


shrink from calling a spade a spade, e.g. 


Arnobius, To the Peoples, bk5 chs24-6; 
Augustine, City of God, bk6 ch9 & 
bk7 ch21; also, the Byzantine 
Dictionary-Encyclopedia 
Suda. Dildos are several 
times mentioned (no 
surprise) in Aristophanes’s 
‘Sex-Strike’ comedy 
Lysistrata (411 BC), passages 
abounding in Greek ‘Four- 
Letter-Words’ and Milesian 
emphasis. 
Dildo scenes also appear in Greek 
vase paintings. Notably, a sixth-century 
depiction of a woman bending over to 
fellate a partner, while another man 
sticks one up her bottom (John Boardman, 
Athenian Red-Figure Vases, 1975, p85) - 
don’t recall Kenneth Clark showing this 
one in his classic TV series Civilisation... 

Most detailed descriptions occur in 
the sixth and seventh Mimes of Herodas 
(3rd cent BC), only rediscovered on a 
papyrus in 1890, first edited by 
Walter Headlam who died 
forteanly from a twisted 
bowel after a day at 
Lords — Howzat! — online 
translations available. 

In Mime 6 (cf. Jacob 
Stern’s online article), two 
women, Metro and Koritto, 
lament the loss of a dildo that 
has been circulating among other 
users, including poetesses Nossis and 
Koritto. In Mime 7, they hurry along to 
a cobbler called Kerdon (a trade name), 
famous for his skilled manufacture of 
‘Widows’ Delights’ - would have been a 
star worker for Ann Summers. 

Since the names Metro and Koritto 
connote Mother and Daughter, some 
speculate a hint at female incest. 
According to Jean Goodwin, “Mother- 


CLASSICAL CORNER 


FORTEANA FROM THE ANCIENT WORLD COMPILED BY BARRY BALDWIN 


267: SEX TOYS R US 


Daughter Incest”, Child Abuse and Neglect 
: (v3 1979 pp953-7), this is extremely rare - 
: she could only find a single authenticated 
: case. 


In Roman times, Lucian (2nd century 


: AD) describes the use of what look like 

: strap-on dildos: Dialogues of the Courtesans 
: 5, para292; The Loves (authorship 

: disputed), ch28. Martial - He would! - has 

: a poem (bk1 no90) about this activity by 
the woman Bassa. Forberg’s Manual of 

: Classical Erotology (1884, v2 p160) appends 
: this curious note: “Germany, I have lately 

: heard, has been ringing with complaints 

: about this abuse” - some sour krauts? 


Petronius (Satyricon, ch130) describes 


: how ‘sex therapist’ Encethea tries to cure 
: the narrator’s ‘erectile disfunction’ thus: 

: “She rubbed a leather dildo with oil and 
ground pepper and crushed nettle weed 

: and began inserting it gradually up my 

; anus...” 


Some patients might have preferred to 


: stay impotent. It reminds me of the finale 
: of Gore Vidal’s Myra Breckenridge (novel 

: 1968, film 1970) where Myra anally rapes 
: her ‘stud’ Rusty with a strap-on dildo. 

: Since Vidal was a classicist who said that 
when he read Petronius “an electrical 

: Current was turned on”, there may bea 

: literary link here. 


Seneca’s lurid litany (Natural Questions, 


: bk1 ch16) of the sexual activities of 

: Hostius Quadra includes his delight in 

: anal penetrations. I gather from secondary 
: sources that a woman dildo-ing a man is 
known as ‘pegging’ — you live and learn... 

: Possible etymology from ‘Pego’ (Cock), a 

: penile term common in Victorian erotica 


such as the memoir My Secret Life and 
the porno-mag The Pearl. 
Dildos were the principal 
classical erotic sex toy. 
Their users would have 
envied our multifarious 
modern refinements. They 
did, though, devise other 
stimulants. Various sources 
(e.g. Lucian and Pliny) 
describe a young sailor so 
besotted with the famous statue 
of Aphrodite Knidia that he attempted 


: intercourse with it, evidenced by his semen 
: stains -a variation on what is now known 

: as ‘Pygmalionism’; cf. Mary Beard’s “How 

: Do We Look?” and “The Eye of Faith”, her 

: TV (also pamphlets) contributions to the 

: revived Civilization series. 


“Fort was never concerned with sex” - 


2 Theodore Dreiser, quoted by Steinmeyer 
: (p124). 
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SCIENCE 


DAMNED DATA, NEW DISCOVERIES AND RADICAL RESEARCH 


Quantum computing 
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Quantum computing is perhaps the weirdest 
technology ever devised, carrying out 


calculations via the almostincomprehensible_ : 


strangeness of quantum phenomena. 

The first quantum computers are now 
appearing, accompanied by a wave of hype. 
Is it real or fantasy? Alice-in-Wonderland 
quantum physics requires you to believe 
the impossible, and it’s not easy even for 
scientists to tell whether this next big thing 
is an illusion. 

Quantum physics is founded on the 
observation that very small particles do 
not behave like familiar human-scale 
objects. They are fuzzy, and can seemingly 
be in several places at once, or teleport 
through barriers (‘quantum tunnelling’) or 
become connected so they communicate 
with each other at a distance (‘quantum 
entanglement’). 

Physicist Niels Bohr said, “Anyone not 
shocked by quantum mechanics has not yet 
understood it,” and Einstein did not believe 
in it. But the reality of quantum physics is 
now beyond argument; the question is what 
to do with it. 

Nobel laureate and bongo-playing 
eccentric Richard Feynman theorised in 
1982 that quantum effects could drive a 
novel type of computer. Traditional digital 
computers are based on ‘bits’ set to either 
one or zero; a quantum computer is built 
around quantum bits or qubits which are 
one and zero at the same time. You cannot 
do much with two qubits, but things start to 
get interesting with a large number of them 
working together and quantum computing 
should excel at problems which involve 
working out vast numbers of combinations. 
If you take the many worlds view, quantum 
computing might be poetically seen as using 
millions of computers in parallel universes 
at once. 

The idea is that quantum computers 
will achieve ‘quantum Supremacy’ when 
they carry out feats that are impossible 
with other computers. Google’s quantum- 
computing laboratory in Santa Barbara, 
California, claimed to have reached quantum 
supremacy in 2019 with a quantum device 
known as Sycamore with 53 qubits. Ina 
paper in Nature, Google researchers claimed 
that Sycamore carried out a calculation 
in 200 seconds which would take a 
supercomputer over 10,000 years. 

However, IBM rapidly counter-argued that 
one of their digital computers could solve 
the same mathematical problem, which 
involved simulating a quantum circuit, in two 
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and a half days with a better algorithm. The 
argument has never been settled. 

In 2020, researchers at the University 
of Science and Technology of China in 
Hefei claimed their 60-qubit quantum 
computer had solved a different problem, 
in a field known as boson sampling. This 
also took 200 seconds, rather than the 
two billion years it would take a traditional 
supercomputer. 

By 2021, IBM announced a 127-qubit 
machine called Eagle, but have not yet made 
claims for its performance. 

Quantum computers are causing 
excitement because they promise to carry 
out previously impossible calculations. 
Chemical engineers will be able to predict 
the properties of complex new molecules, 
identifying potent new drugs and other 
chemicals in hours rather than years. 
Quantum computing will tackle combinatorial 
problems in logistics and manufacturing, in 
particular in micro-electronics and artificial 
intelligence. 

The money-makers are itching to get their 
hands on quantum computers for stock 
market prediction and modelling complex 
financial systems, both areas where even a 
modest advantage can quickly be leveraged 
into billions of dollars of profit. 

The intelligence community is both 
excited and alarmed by quantum computing 
because of its potential for cryptography. 
Current digital encryption is secure because 
of the vast number of possible combinations 
that would need to be tried to unlock it. 
According to one estimate, standard RSA 
encryption would take 300 trillion years to 
crack with a conventional computer... or 
10 seconds with a 4,000-qubit quantum 
computer. 

The vast majority of Internet traffic, 
including financial transactions, is currently 
secured with RSA encryption and similar 
techniques. But a quantum code-cracker 
would change all that. Intelligence agencies 
are reportedly gathering huge archives of 


encrypted material now in the expectation of 
deciphering it in the near future. Everything 


which you hope is secret now may soon be 


laid bare. 

Things may not, however, be quite so 
simple. 

While some are already claiming quantum 
supremacy, nobody has yet used a quantum 
computer to tackle a meaningful real-world 
problem. Quantum computers are not yet 
identifying molecules, predicting markets 
or cracking codes. According to the best 
estimates, that will not happen until they 
reach the 1,000-qubit level, and even IBM 
have only just passed the 100 mark. 

Digital electronic computers grew quickly 


from the 320-bits of the room-sized ENIAC 


in 1948 to the 1,600-bits of UNIVAC in 1951 


= to 16,000 bits of the IBM 650 in 1954, and 


on to the megabytes of PCs and gigabytes 
of current smartphones. But scaling up 
quantum computers is not just a matter of 
plugging in more qubits. 

Quantum computers need to maintain 
a property called coherence, which is 
instantly destroyed by vibration, heat, 
radio waves or other interaction with the 
outside world. Maintaining coherence 
becomes progressively more difficult as the 
number of qubits gets scaled up. Some of 


the difficulty stems from the fact that the 


quantum effects require supercooling to 


within a fraction of a degree above absolute 
: zero. Transferring electricity to quantum 


components heats them up, and packing 
more qubits together and increasing the 
number of connections makes the challenge 
progressively more difficult. 

It is like building a house of cards: you 
easily get up to two or three levels, but 


getting up to 100 or more starts to look 


physically impossible. 

The leaps required to bring quantum 
computing to anything like a useful scale 
may not be practically achievable. And while 
engineers are trying to figure them out, other 


types of computing may sneak up on the 


outside. 
If you are baffled by quantum computing 


: you are not alone. In the next few years it 


might change the world in ways we cannot 
imagine. Or it might remain a laboratory 
curiosity, the topic of endless debate. 

In quantum physics, waves are said to 
remain indeterminate until they ‘collapse’ 
and assume a definite state. Quantum 
computing itself still seems to be in that 
uncertain condition, somewhere between 
everything and nothing. 


DAVID SUTTON 


GOING NUCLEAR 


CHERNOBYL WAKES 

In 2016, Reactor 4 at the 
Chernobyl nuclear power station 
in Ukraine finally received 

a permanent containment 
structure. This reinforced the 
hastily constructed concrete 
“sarcophagus” poured over it 

in the immediate aftermath of 
the 1986 meltdown that spread 
radioactive contamination across 
Europe, turned the nearby city 
of Pripyat into a ghost town 
(FT179:76-79) and created an 
eerie exclusion zone of nearly 
1,000 square miles (2,600km”). 

It was intended to minimise the 
continuing risk from the tons of 
radioactive fuel that remain in 
the reactor. This has melted into 
the basement of the building and 
will be dangerously radioactive 
for at least 20,000 years. 

What scientists did not expect 
was a Steady increase in radiation 
given off by the fuel, coming 
from an unreachable chamber 
deep within the structure. None 
are entirely sure why this is 
happening, but Neil Hyatt, a 
nuclear chemist from Sheffield 
University, has pointed out that, 
much as a glowing ember can 
reignite a barbecue, residual 
radioactivity has the potential to 
reignite the entire core, causing a 
vast increase in radiation output 
and a potential second explosion. 
One of the problems that the new 
containment structure was meant 
to solve was rainwater leaking 
into the remaining radioactive 
core and leaching radioactivity 
out into the environment. Water, 
however, is used in nuclear power 
stations to moderate radiation 
release — the reactor’s water 
boiling off was a key factor in 
the original disaster — and it is 
possible that the rainwater was 
damping down the melted core; 
without that, it is waking up 
again, although a second disaster 
is only a remote possibility. 

On the other hand, something 
unexpected could be going on; 
as the building is now totally 
sealed and far too radioactive 
to enter, it’s almost impossible 
to tell what is happening inside. 
historyofyesterday.com, 17 Sept 
2021, 


ATOMIK VODKA 

On a happier note, Professor 
Jim Smith of Portsmouth 
University has been given the 
go-ahead to market vodka made 
from apples harvested in the 
Chernobyl exclusion zone. The 
spirit, named ATOMIK, is being 
sold by the Chernobyl] Spirit 
Company, a social enterprise set 
up by scientists from Portsmouth 
with colleagues in Ukraine, 
where the vodka is being made. 
The first shipment was seized 
by Ukrainian authorities as a 
potential health hazard, but 
after investigation, it has been 
released for sale in the UK. 
Professor Smith, an expert on 
radioactive pollution, says that 
ATOMIK, which is made with 
water from the aquifer under 
Chernoby] as well as the local 
apples, is actually no more 
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radioactive than any other vodka. 


Smith says that “the accident’s 
social and economic impacts are 
now a much bigger problem than 
the radiation,” so 75 per cent of 
the venture’s profits will go to 
support Ukrainian communities 
and for nature conservation in 
the Chernoby] region. Viktor 
Feer, director of the Palinochka 
Distillery that makes the vodka, 
says “ATOMIK is a premium 
spirit: it is robust but smooth 
with hints of apple reminiscent 
of a beautiful Ukrainian 
autumn.” The News (Portsmouth), 
16 Oct 2021. 


ATOM AND EVE 

Were she still alive, Muriel 
Howorth would have been first 
in the queue for ATOMIK. On 
reading The Interpretation of 
Radium by Nobel Prize winner 


Fears grow that Chernoby!'s rector core is waking up — but at least 
we have vodka from the Exclusion Zone and irradiated peanuts 


TOP LEFT: The Reactor 4 sarcophagus 
photographed in 2006. BELOW LEFT: 
Muriel Howorth shows garden writer 
Beverly Nichols a peanut plant she 
grew from an irradiated nut. 


Frederick Soddy in 1948 she 
became his ardent devotee, 
saying, “by the time I reached 
page 183, I was a firm believer 
in the power of the atom for 
good.” She went on to publish 
his biography and established 
the Ladies’ Atomic Energy Club 
through which she staged various 
stunts to promote efforts to find 
peaceful uses for nuclear fission. 
She would serve irradiated 
peanuts to her dinner guests, 
publicly consumed three-year- 
old potatoes and onions that had 
been preserved by radiation at 
the Harwell nuclear research 
laboratory, wrote a book called 
Atom and Eve and publicly 
presented a model of a lithium 
atom to a rather nonplussed 
mayor of Eastbourne. In October 
1950 Howorth staged an event 
entitled Isotopia at the Waldorf 
Hotel in London, with which 
Time magazine seemed rather 
unimpressed, saying: “Before 

a select audience of 250 rapt 
ladies and a dozen faintly bored 
gentlemen, some 13 bosomy 
ladies’ Atomic Energy Club 
associates in flowing evening 
gowns gyrated about a stage 

in earnest imitation of atomic 
forces at work.” He went on to 
describe the climax, when, “Mrs 
Monica Davial raced across the 
stage in a spirited representation 
of a rat eating radioactive 
cheese.” 

Howarth later set up the 
Atomic Gardening Society, 
whose members irradiated plants 
in the hope of creating giant 
mutants that could alleviate 
world hunger; at its peak, it had 
800 members. As far as can be 
discerned, the Atomic Gardening 
Society never produced the 
hoped-for world beating monster, 
but irradiation of seeds in 
research laboratories did result 
in new commercial strains of 
major crops that form the basis 
of many varieties in use today. 
D.Mail, 5 Oct 2021. 
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TSP / CREATIVE COMMONS 


GHOSTWATCH 


KEEPING AN EYE ON THE HAUNTED WORLD 


ABOVE: Chillingham Castle in Northumberland has been dubbed “Britain’s most haunted castle”. BELOW: Lady Mary Berkeley, one of the many spectres that 
supposedly haunt Chillingham, has been seen by guests, some of whom reported that she had stepped out of a painting. 


As we enter 2022, it may be asked just 
why ghost beliefs have persisted. For 
many, including many erudite academics 
in the northern hemisphere, this has long 
been a puzzle. 

In his classic Religion and the Decline 
of Magic (1971), Sir Keith Thomas 
contrasted the relative survival of ghosts 
with apparent declines in the acceptance 
of witches, fairies and devils, admitting 
some questions were best left to the 
psychologist and psychic researcher. 
Ultimately, he felt what he viewed as 
irrational notions would diminish, but never 
disappear entirely. | believe the answer is 
simple. As | remarked to the Revd. Peter 
Laws for his book The Frighteners (2018), 
the reason ghost beliefs persist today 
is because people continue to see and 
experience them. 

A recent example comes from the 
account penned by British journalist 
Jack Rear, who spent a night alone in 
a haunted wing of Chillingham Castle, 
Northumberland, in October. Of course, 
it could be said he was psychologically 
primed for experiences, having met Mr 
Mark Trotter, a ghost hunting guide at 
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“And then a heavier 
sound, as though 
something is being 
dragged over the floor” 


Chillingham (dubbed ‘Britain’s most 
haunted castle’), who believes a number 
of spectres frequent the ancient site. Mr 
Trotter claimed guests had seen “former 
resident Lady Mary,” stating that she 
stepped out of a painting, “but usually we 
just smell her” (Lady Mary’s scent being 
that of roses). Save that Mr Rear was 
justifiably sceptical about this, and equally 
unimpressed by divining rods that failed 
to twitch, and dismissed the squeaky 
output of a detuned radio presented as 
potential spirit voices merely as snatches 
of stray radio broadcasts. A cold breeze 
was rejected as “just a gust of wind” and 
“a draft through a crack in the wall”, and 
weird acoustical effects sounding like 
footsteps explained as “an old house just 
settling”. Thus, a man built of tougher 
stuff than many, a virtual iron-clad sceptic. 
More perplexing was a light in the chapel 
that switched on by itself and shimmered 
for a moment before fading. Troubling 
because Mr Rear had seen his guide turn 
off the main switch before they entered. 
Then during the night came the most 
alarming incident. 

“lam woken at 2am by an insistent 


tapping at my window, like someone 
thrumming the glass with their nails. 

And then a heavier sound, as though 
something is being dragged across the 
glass. | pull the covers up and try to ignore 
it until it stops. What little sleep | get for 
the rest of the night is fractured.” 

Looking up at the window the next 
morning from the courtyard, he could find 
no identifiable cause like a loose cable or 
piece of gutter brushing against it during 
the night. His experience was illustrated 
with a staged photograph of Jack Rear in 
a four-poster bed pulling the bed clothes 
up to his chin in mock terror for his article 
in the Hallowe'en edition of the Sunday 
Telegraph. 

Jack Rear joins a long list of journalists 
who regale us with such curious first- 
hand stories. | have heard such puzzling 
and uncomfortable anecdotes over the 
years, often mentioned en passant, sitting 
uneasily with materialist perspectives. 
Typically, one hears them from proper 
news men and women who still actually go 
out as journalists into the wider world to 
have first-hand experiences and observe 
things for themselves (as opposed to desk- 
bound ‘news gatherers’ simply scooping 
information off the Internet). Mr Rear’s 
feature article appeared in the Telegraph 
travel section, which was perhaps most 
appropriate since such spooky incidents, 
occurring often in the early hours, have 
been reported across the world in the last 
18 months at diverse localities. 

“It started with black shadows,” a 
couple identified only as Patricia and David 
C living at Replonges, eastern France, told 
the newspaper Le Progres in July 2021, 
describing the haunting of their family flat 
into which they moved in September 2020. 
“Then the light turned off randomly, the 
television turned on itself, the phone froze 
for no reason, the crockery made strange 
noises.” Swiftly convinced their home 
was haunted, the couple and their two 
young children wanted to flee but could 
find nowhere to go, owing to a chronic 
shortage of suitable accommodation. 
Consequently, they were driven to pitch a 
tent on their balcony to get some sleep 
at night. They had been living this way for 
at least a month when interviewed in July 
2021: 

Their collective fear may well have 
intensified after being told by a medium 
their flat was haunted by a ‘trapped’ spirit, 
a 19th-century woman trying to force them 
out. Yet the flat, described as “spacious, 
well-lit and modern”, was only constructed 
in 2016, from a converted hangar. The 
medium is described as a “magnetiser” 
who “uses magnetic energy to detect 
spirits”. This description harks back to the 
18th century mesmerist movement which 


largely merged with Spiritualism after 
1848, but still maintained a small cult 
following in France up until World War I. 

Patricia and David requested their flat 
management company, Semcoda, provide 
them with alternative accommodation, 
but because David is disabled, it was 
impossible for them to get a suitable 
place outside the French social assistance 
programme. Semcoda denies any 
haunting, citing two previous tenants 
residing in the property without problems. 
Interestingly, Charles Fort mentions illness 
and disability as a background element 
in many stories of poltergeist-shattered 
homes. (Noticias Financieras (English) 21 
July 2021; Wild Talents, 1932). 

Another person who came to believe her 
apartment was troubled by an unknown 
spectre and who also felt like fleeing was 
Indian film actress Alaya F while working 
and studying in New York. “There were 
lots of creepy things that would happen,” 
she informed the online gossip site Tweak 
India. Eerie events included loud footsteps 
during the middle of the night leading to 
an incident where, “from the corner of my 
eye, | saw this quick flash go past me. | 
was like, ‘Did you see that?’”. She added: 
“| didn’t see anything, but | felt something 
hit me as though someone was running 
by me. That’s when | thought ‘Okay, there 
is something else going on here’, and 
then | was really terrified, | didn’t want 
to go back to my home.” As well as the 
scurrying presence, her shower randomly 
turned itself on. (India Today Online, 17 
June 2021). 

Meanwhile over in Italy, another film 
personality, director Eli Roth, was sensing 
something unusual was going on in his 
new home, a much older property, a villa 
dating from the 13th century that reputedly 
once served as a base for the Knights 
Templar. Speaking of his new property, he 
stated: “I don’t know if I’m pushing my 
luck here. Things move on their own in 


LEFT: Film director Eli Roth has said that living in 
an apparently haunted house is “so cool!” 


the kitchen and are falling off shelves.” 
Accordingly, at the suggestion of his wife, 
he was taking ritual precautions ‘smudging’ 
the property by wafting the smoke from 

a burning bouquet of white sage into all 
its nooks and crannies, to drive away evil 
spirits. The practice of burning sage is 
derived from Native American tradition 
and has been attempted elsewhere (see 
The South Shields Poltergeist, 2020, by 
Darren Ritson). The ritual burning of herbs 
was practised during funeral observances 
in ancient Greece, with Robert Graves 
proposing that the practice originally had 
the function of disguising the odour of 
putrefaction (in The Greek Myths, 1955). 

Eli Roth is best known for previously 
producing cinematic chillers and shockers 
such as Hostel and Knock, Knock, 
qualifying him in the pop media world to 
host shows such as Ghosts Ruined My 
Life for the Discovery Channel. It might 
be thought the idea of taking one’s work 
home did not appeal, but he is quoted as 
saying, “I love it! It’s so cool! It’s like living 
in Game of Thrones!” (The Wrap, 15 Oct 
20210) 

Meanwhile, odd occurrences are 
disconcerting female residents of Shirreff 
Hall, a student dwelling at Dalhousie 
University in Canada. The hall is the oldest 
residence in the area and is afflicted by 
strange sounds, sudden temperature 
changes, electrical devices switching 
themselves on and off and sightings of 
a phantom woman known as ‘Penelope’ 
gliding through the corridors and appearing 
in bedrooms. 

“| didn’t believe in ghosts, and | thought 
Penelope was a fun idea but just a tale,” 
admitted one anonymous Shirreff resident. 
“But with my own experience and the 
tales other people have shared, | am 
definitely hesitant to deny that Penelope 
exists.” She described how “I woke up 
about 2.30am and saw a girl standing in 
the corner of my room, covering her face 
as if she was crying. And there was no 
way someone could be standing where 
she was because that’s where my filing 
cabinet is.” Dalhousie College lore avers 
Penelope is the scorned and heartbroken 
spirit of a young woman who had a liaison 
with a professor at the local university that 
ended tragically. We find as a recurring 
feature in many ghost reports (as with Jack 
Rear) the witness is in bed, falling asleep 
or awakening. Equally familiar from widely 
separated testimonies is the obscuring of 
facial features, on which | have previously 
commented (see ‘Faceless Ghosts’, 
FT385:18-20; and for further faceless 
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figures, turn to p46 this issue). 

Another specimen is a ghostly woman 
flitting through the former Schloss Hotel 
Waldlust (known as ‘the Ghost Hotel’) 
in the Black Forest near Freudenstadt, 
Germany, her face obscured by a white 
veil. Some say she is Adi, a former 
manager at the once lavish building 
who died in 1949. The hotel, which 
opened in 1902, was the scene of 
investigations in 2005 and 2011, and 
past guests and employees allege a 
lengthy collection of phenomena from 
the 1960s until the establishment’s 
formal closure in 2005: falling pictures, 
musty odours, shaking glasses in the bar, 
beer bottles mysteriously half-drained, 
footsteps crossing an empty hallway. 
Electrical anomalies also featured, with 
a lift reputedly going up and down for 
no reason. A child crying in the night 
was heard, even though no guests with 
babies were present. All are familiar 
manifestations, providing examples 
of what Guy Playfair dubbed in the 
UK “haunted pub syndrome” (see his 
Haunted Pub Guide, 1985). The site is still 
considered active and was attracting fresh 
interest in 2021, appealing to a growing 
spooky tourism market emerging in 
Germany. (“Schloss Hotel — Das haus der 
gruseligen phanomene” by Sara Huwiler, 
www.travelbook.de/orte/scary-places/ 
schlosshotel-waldlust-das-geister-hotel-im- 
schwarzwald, 2 July 2021.) 

In contrast, and clearly upset by 
manifestations, were occupiers of homes 
across Malaysia in the last two months 
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ABOVE: The Schloss Hotel Waldlust, Freudenstadt, now known as a “ghost hotel”. BELOW: The 
Penrhos Estate on Anglesey, once haunted by a Grey Lady and phantom door-knockers. 


of 2020. Over several weeks, mysterious 
loud knocks at the door during the night 
scared and baffled residents in a number 
of settlements, including Kampung Batu 
in Kuala Lumpur, Kampung Tengah in the 
south of the country and at Kampung 
Banting on the west coast. They occurred 
from 10.45pm onwards with no human 
culprit detectable, and residents came 

to believe supernatural forces were 
responsible. (See “Knock, knock, who's 
there? No idea!” and “Wave of mysterious 
door-knocking reaches Jerantut; residents 
spooked”, New Straits Times, 20 Nov + 


13 Dec 2020.) 

Reports of such phenomena are known 
from many other locations over the years. 
In July 1979, a member of the Isle of 
Anglesey Society for Psychic Research, Mr 
Alfred Mills, wrote to ghost hunter Andrew 
Green with news that certain houses on 
the estate at Penrhos, Anglesey, suffered 
from door-knocking by invisible callers. 
Homes affected were near an enclosure 
known as “the old betting stand” 
converted into a bird-watching shelter. 

Local stories were told at Penrhos of 
a ghostly Grey Lady along with traditions 


of “a dead monk buried upright... seven 

to eight feet tall from a distant country” 
leading to a belief that strange forces were 
manifesting (letter to Andrew Green, dated 
21 July 1979). Rather overloaded himself, 
reviewing over 400 haunted locations at 
the end of the very haunted 1970s, Green 
did not investigate, mentioning only the 
Grey Lady in his Ghosts of Today (1980). 

Another location, this time in 
Australia, is also troubled by mysterious 
knocking. Bulimba House, also known as 
Toogoolawah, is a heritage-listed home 
built in Brisbane in 1849 for Queensland 
pastoralists David and Mary McConnel. 
According to a local history society, 
reports of a ghost have been known at 
the property for many years, with one 
heard knocking sharply on the door at all 
hours of the night. Whenever residents 
go to answer, no one is there. There are 
records of “two underground wells with 
which various ghost stories have been 
connected”, possibly giving rise to odd 
acoustical effects from underground 
water. (I think this explains some of the 
noises heard at Borley Church in Essex 
over the years). Summarising reports 
in general in Brisbane, reporter Bianca 
Hrovat categorises them as ghosts “who 
move objects, knock on doors and sing 
throughout the night”, just like at so many 
other locations. (“Brisbane’s spookiest 
haunted houses revealed”, Quest 
Newspapers Online, 16 May 2021). 

Buena Vista Winery at Sonoma, 
California, is one of the most acclaimed 
wineries in the state and well-haunted, 
according to paranormal investigator 
Ellen MacFarlane, who was called in as a 
response to staff fears. “They had a full- 
bodied apparition of a man walking up the 
staircase in the tasting room,” MacFarlane 
told The Sonoma Index-Tribune. “All of the 
staff quit that night... So we went in after 
that.” 

Paranormal investigators attribute 
manifestations to an insane woman from 
a “home for wayward women”, or the 
ghosts of 19 Chinese builders constructing 
a cellar who were trapped and buried 
alive along with a large cache of brandy. 
Leaders in Sonoma at the time were 
accused of being more concerned about 
rescuing their brandy than the trapped 
men, whose hapless cries are still said to 
echo through the winery to this day. Her 
suggestions are incapable of corroboration 
and it is possible the dim lighting in the 
winery barrel room and its bare brick walls 
make it feel like a crypt, encouraging over- 
imagination. 

More difficult to explain are very loud 
sounds heard during the investigation, a 
heavy banging on the third floor: “It was 
like a herd of elephants,” was McFarlane’s 
vivid description. “We looked at the 


ABOVE: Buena Vista Winery in Sonoma, California, where strange things have been seen and heard. 


“They had a full-bodied 
apparition of aman 
walking up the staircase 


in the tasting room” 
———S eed 


building and the building was not being 
touched by any trees, any branches. 
Anything that could make that noise.” (see 
The Sonoma Index-Tribune, 14 Oct 2021). 
Which brings us back to Jack Rear’s 
strange window-tapping at Chillingham 
Castle. 

The late Lancelot Railton, valued 
member of the Ghost Club and career 
civil servant, used to remark to me that 
in social gatherings of all sorts over many 
years where ghosts were discussed, 
generally a third of people present would 
be found to have a personal experience 
or story to share. Many individuals were 
often sceptical beforehand, with some 
remaining so afterwards (Seeing is not 
always believing). 

Many a family preserves its own story 
or tradition of a ghost. Dr Christopher 
Laursen from Canada comments: “There 
are far more occurring than we will ever 
know about, and most are probably very 
weak or minor in scope, lasting a very 
brief period, or resulting in very minor 
manifestations that remain as part of 
family lore, and nothing more” (interview, 
www.dailygrail.com, 14 Aug 2014). Other 
accounts may be noted by clinicians and 
social workers, who remain at a loss to 
classify them owing to unfamiliarity with 
psychical research. 

Nearly 50 years ago the psychologist 
and philosopher CW Mundle in a paper 


entitled “Strange facts in search of a 
theory” doubted scientists — especially 
psychologists and biologists — were 
persuadable by way of explanations given 
in terms of metaphysical theories rather 
than verifiable hypotheses. To avoid 
scaring them away, he argued researchers 
might do best to “ascertain the facts... 
without any foregone conclusions as 
to their nature,” difficult though it was 
(“Presidential Address” in Journal of the 
SPR, Proceedings, vol.56 no.207, Jan 
1973, pp.1-20). His thoughts about the 
difficulty of recording psychic phenomena 
may well have been influenced by his 
favourite recreation rather than by ghost 
hunting. An enthusiastic angler and sea 
fisherman who wrote on angling for years, 
Mundle well understood the difficulties of 
catching an elusive quarry, as well as the 
occurrence of the improbable — on one 
occasion in darkness, to hook a sea trout 
and two misguided bats on the same line 
(see Obituary, Journal of the SPR vol.56 
no.818, 1989, pp.110-113). And he had 
many stories of “the one that got away”. 
Fifty years on, much data has 
accumulated showing how often ghost 
reports fall into patterns, pointing to an 
underlying reality, though punctuated 
by occasional ‘high strangeness’ 
cases. As Dr Rupert Sheldrake has 
remarked, increasingly hypotheses have 
to be stretched to breaking point to 
accommodate such anomalies. To an 
extent, academia has been forced to 
recognise this with the founding of the 
discipline of anomalous psychology in an 
attempt to save the credibility of scientific 
materialism. Currently, we may lack 
testable hypotheses, but there can be no 
doubting the prevalence of this ongoing 
aspect of human experience. 
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GROZNY TV 


Chechnya cracks down on “forbidden acts", the Metropolitan 
Police try a sensitive approach and TikTok goes witchcraft mad... 


ABOVE: Chechnya’s Witchfinder General, Islamic cleric Adam Elzhurkayev, accuses three women of witchcraft in footage shown on the state television channel. 


CHECHNYAN WITCH HUNT 
While much of Europe and the 
US spent Hallowe’en weekend 
trick-or-treating, in the Russian 
Republic of Chechnya it was an 
excuse for reinforcing the state’s 
crackdown on “sorcery and 
witchcraft”. After being secretly 
filmed for more than two weeks, 
Zulai Kurashevaya, Tumisha 
Kunumirovaya and Irina 
Adyevaya were rounded up by 
soldiers from the 249th Special 
Motorised Battalion and accused 
of witchcraft, having been found 
with maps, Tarot cards, and a 
“magical” stone one of them had 
obtained in the Buddhist region 
of Kalmykia. In undercover 
footage shown on Grozny TV, 

the state television channel, the 
“witches” are shown boasting of 
extraordinary powers including 
being able to cure tuberculosis 
and predict the future. On arrest 
they protested that they were 
simply natural healers and not 
in league with evil forces, but 
nonetheless they were passed 
over to the Republic’s “Centre 
for Islamic Medicine”, which 
plays a central role in witch 
hunts in the country. Chechnya 
is, at least nominally, an Islamic 
region. 

Adam Elzhurkayev, an Islamic 
cleric who is head of the Centre, 
oversees operations to “rid 
Chechnya of sorcery”, claiming 
“dozens of victims” had come 
to him reporting a “variety of 
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underhand schemes” to get 
vulnerable people to part with 
their money. “These women 

are engaged in forbidden acts 
under Islamic and Russian law,” 
he said. To deal with witches, 
Elzhurkayev collaborates 

with local law enforcement to 
conduct “healing” exorcisms 

on the people they round up. 
The method he uses depends 

on what he decides is wrong 
with the prisoners, and whether 
he thinks they are con artists, 
mentally ill or “possessed”. “We 
use oils, smoke inhalations, and 
the palms of our hands,” he says. 
“And we read Quranic verses. We 
can cleanse a person this way.” 
Once he is satisfied that the 
“witch” has been appropriately 
cleansed, she is released into 
the custody of male relatives — in 
Chechnya, prosecuted witches 
are almost always women — who 
have to ensure that she abides 
by an agreement to abstain 
from sorcery that Elzhurkayev 
forces all “witches” to sign. 

“We only let them go witha 
signature,” he said. Previously 
he has advised people to bathe 
in chicken broth to evade the 
“evil eye” and has appeared on 
Grozny TV brandishing a long 
stick at “sorcerers” accused 

of “selling their souls to the 
Devil”, getting them to confess 
on air to “consorting with djinn” 
while he points to the alleged 
evidence of witchcraft — ranging 


Human rights 
activists are 


horrified by the 
crackdown 


from bottles and chicken bones 
to dolls and inscriptions — laid 
out on a table. Other “witches” 
have been accused for writing 
inscriptions in a cemetery, for 
visiting graveyards to carry out 
rituals involving melting lead, 
and for allegations that they 
cast spells to separate wives 
from their husbands and to 
drive people mad; in one case, 
even a taxi driver who merely 
took someone to see a healer 
was detained. Since 2013, when 
the war against magicians and 
sorcerers was declared by the 
despotic head of the Republic, 
Ramzan Kadyroy, dozens of 
people have been detained with 
some of them going missing. 
Human rights activists are 
horrified by the crackdown, 
saying: “They’ve leaped back 
so fast that they’ve vaulted 
over the Renaissance straight 
into the Middle Ages.” “This 
is less about religious motives 
and more about police control, 
which is stronger there than in 
other republics of Russia,” said 
human rights researcher Mikhail 


Roshin. Kadyrov has been 
accused of numerous human 
rights abuses, including the mass 
detention of people suspected 
of being LGBTQ+; he has also 
restricted the public lives of 
women and used children for 
exhibition fighting. Forced 
disappearances and torture 
under Kadyrov’s rule have 

been considered so widespread 
that they qualify as crimes 
against humanity. dailymail. 
co.uk, 19 Sept; BBC News, 23 Sept 
2019; eng.kavkazel.eu, 27 Sept; 
independent.co.uk, 2 Nov 2021. 


POLICING WITCHCRAFT 
Meanwhile, in the UK, the 
Metropolitan Police are getting 
new training in spotting signs of 
child abuse linked to witchcraft. 
This might sound alarm bells 
for anyone who remembers the 
“Satanic panic” of the 1990s (see 
FT57:46-62). Then, a relatively 
small group of fundamentalist 
Christians with a particular 
agenda managed to exert undue 
influence on law enforcement 
and social services, particularly 
in the US, but also to an extent 
in the UK, resulting in entirely 
innocent individuals being 
prosecuted for child abuse 
linked to supposed “Satanic 
rituals” after now-discredited 
techniques such as recovered 
memory therapy were used. 
However, this new training is 
aimed at preventing cases such 


as the murder of eight-year-old 
Victoria Climbié in 2000, who 
was tortured and murdered by 
relatives who believed she was 
possessed, or the still-unsolved 
death of the boy known only as 
“Adam” whose mutilated torso 
was found in the Thames in 2001 
showing signs of ritual sacrifice 
(FT155:29, 277:22, 321:21). 

Indeed, the Met has gone out 
of its way to point out that in this 
context witchcraft does not refer 
to Wicca or other pagan beliefs 
but is linked to a recent UN 
resolution on harmful practices 
related to accusations of 
witchcraft that result in human 
rights violations. Speaking 
about a worrying increase in 
witchcraft-related abuse that 
has seen more than 150 cases 
investigated by police since 
2004, Det Supt Terry Sharp said: 
“Families or carers genuinely 
believe that the victim has been 
completely taken over by the 
Devil or an evil spirit, which is 
often supported by someone 
who within the community has 
portrayed themselves as an 
authority on faith and belief. 
Regardless of the beliefs of the 
abusers, child abuse is child 
abuse.” 

The Amber Project, as the 
initiative has been named, is 
a collaboration between the 
Met and the London Borough 
of Redbridge, Chester and 
Cambridge Universities, and 
Barnardo’s National Female 
Genital Mutilation Centre. It 
is intended to help officers 
“navigate cultural and 
religious sensitivities” and 
avoid “negative and damaging 
stereotypes” when dealing 
with cultures where belief in 
witchcraft and possession are 
common and to enable them 
to recognise situations where 
children might be at risk on the 
rare occasions when such beliefs 
are used to justify harm. It 
remains to be seen whether the 
training will be applied in the 
field with the subtlety and good 
intentions to which it aspires. 
BBC News, 23 Nov 2021. 


THE RISE OF WITCHTOK 

For many people, though, 
hunting for witches is a more 
benign activity and has involved 


no more than clicking on the 
hashtag #witchtok. This hashtag 
has received more than 20.7 
billion views on the video 
streaming app TikTok and saw 
spectacular growth during 
pandemic lockdowns. Within 
the constraints of the short- 
form video clips it hosts, lasting 
between 15 seconds and three 
minutes, TikTok has become 
home to a thriving community 
of witches who live-stream Tarot 
readings and spell tutorials, and 
post videos on crystals, candles, 
plants, the study of magic and 
all manner of other witchcraft- 
related topics. 

According to Juliet Diaz, the 
author of Witchery: Embrace the 
Witch Within, TikTok has been 
adopted by modern witches 
because it is more positive and 
has a better sense of community 
than most other social media 
platforms, as well as being less 
exclusive and more open. The 
success of TikTok for witches has 
also been attributed to the way 
its recommendation algorithm 
works; “[TikTok’s] algorithm also 
allows serendipitous discovery 
of communities you might not 
even know you’re interested in 
yet,” says Diaz, while other social 
media algorithms recommend 
things like those the user has 
previously selected, leading to 
an “echo chamber” effect. 

Inevitably, the hashtag has 
attracted influencers and people 
selling witch-related items, but 
it is still seen as a supportive 
and user-friendly environment, 
where non-standard forms of 
belief find a welcoming home, 
meeting the needs of a growing 


proportion of the population 
seeking spiritual solace in 
uncertain times. Honey Rose, 23, 
an active WitchTok influencer 
who has a TikTok account with 
124,000 followers under the 
username @thathoneywitch, 
says: “Iam a lot of marginalised 
groups. I am nonbinary, ’m 
queer and I’m half-Black... but 
magic has been the voice of 
people that are voiceless for a 
very long time... Some people 
have a problem with traditional 
religions and traditional 
spirituality, as sometimes they 
go towards a more abstract form 
of spirituality, which can be 
witchcraft.” 

WitchTok is not always 
viewed so positively by occult 
practitioners, with more 
established followers of the 
classic forms of ritual magic 
sometimes viewing it as a trivial 
“Harry Potter-isation” of the 
traditions, with an emphasis on 
quick spells for personal gain 
that fit the TikTok’s under three- 


ABOVE: An online community of 
witches has grown up on TikTok, live- 
streaming Tarot readings and sharing 
spells. LEFT: WitchTok influencer 
Honey Rose is one of this new breed 
of online witches. 


minute format. In ritual magic, 
spells are usually complex, 
arduous and often expensive to 
perform, taking the best part of 
a day, or even longer, and have 
more of an emphasis on personal 
transformation. WitchTok 
participants, though, are happy 
to promote such debates, for 
example hosting a “duel” on 
the game streaming site Twitch 
between a traditional Solomonic 
magician who claims to be able 
to command demons to do their 
bidding and someone claiming 
to be a “demonolater” who 
worships demons and claims 

to get power and knowledge 

by petitioning them. Indeed, 
there is a lively debate going 
on as to whether binding and 
commanding demons is a form 
of exploitation and abuse, like 
slavery, or a wise precaution, 
akin to wearing protective 
clothing when handling 
venomous snakes. 

Currently, WitchTok seems 
to be the liveliest and most 
inclusive forum for people 
interested in all flavours of 
magical practice, proving that 
positive occultism is alive and 
well and that the left-hand 
path does not hold all the 
cards. wired.co.uk, 11 Jan 2020; 
Financial Times, 6 Apr; USA 
Today, 14 Oct; The Conversation, 
28 Oct; spectator.co.uk, 10 Nov; 
[UPI] 12 Oct 2021. 
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ALIEN ZOO _ News FROM THE CRYPTOZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


ABOVE LEFT: The newly discovered Churrah valley kukri snake. ABOVE RIGHT: Rajasthan’s own pink panther. BELOW: Rat king album art from All Pigs Must Die. 


DISCOVERED ON INSTAGRAM 


It’s not often that a distinctive, hitherto 


unknown species of animal is discovered, : 


neither in the field nor in a museum, but 
instead on social media. Yet that is what 
happened recently with regard to a new 
snake. Confined during India’s Covid-19 
pandemic lockdowns of 2020, Guru 
Nanak Dev University student Virendar 
Bhardwaj decided to photograph the 
fauna inhabiting his home’s backyard in 
Chamba, in the Churah Valley, Himachal 
Pradesh, near the foot of the western 
Himalayas, and post the pictures online, 
simply as a diversion to entertain himself 
and his Instagram followers. Among the 
animals whose backyard photographs 

he duly uploaded was one that he’d 
snapped of a slender, handsomely 
banded snake he had seen and picked 
up in his yard. He uploaded this photo on 
5 June 2020, and it was subsequently 
noticed by herpetologist Zeeshan A Mirza 
from the National Centre for Biological 
Sciences in Bengaluru, southern India. 
Mirza was intrigued, because although 
he recognised it as being a kukri snake 
belonging to the genus Oligodon (and 
named after their teeth, which resemble 
Nepalese daggers or kukris), it did not 
match the only species previously known 


to exist in the area where it was found. So 


Mirza contacted Bhardwaj, who procured 
two specimens for him to study, a female 
and a male, both adults (Bhardwaj also 
observed several additional specimens in 
the wild but did not collect them). 
Following a very detailed morphological 
and genetic comparative examination 
featuring these specimens and those 
of other Oligodon kukri snake species, 
Mirza confirmed that Bhardwaj’s snake 
form was new to science. In a November 
2021 paper published by the scientific 
journal Evolutionary Systematics, he 
formally described it, naming it Oligodon 


churahensis after the Churah Valley where 


it exists. In addition to subtle differences 
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in scaling, the Churah valley kukri snake is 


readily distinguishable from all other kukri 


snakes by its markings, which not only are. : 


distinct bands rather than mere stripes, 


but also are more numerous, ranging from : 


48 to 54 in those specimens recorded, 
whereas no more than 41 occur in other 
species, usually far fewer. https:/news. 
mongabay.com/2021/11/new-himalayan- 
snake-found-via-instagran/; https:/ 
evolsyst. pensoft.net/article/72564/. 


RAT KINGS GO PUNK! 

There was a report last issue [FT413:10] 
concerning the very rare filming of a live 
rat king, which had been discovered 
recently in Estonia. During my own 
investigation of this same specimen, | 
was contacted by Danish correspondent 
Simon Hesselager Johansen, who 
informed me that a rat king had actually 
appeared as the cover illustration for a 
studio album by the American metalcore/ 
punk supergroup All Pigs Must Die, 
whose members comprise vocalist Kevin 
Baker (The Hope Conspiracy), drummer 
Ben Koller (Converge), plus guitarist 
Adam Wentworth and bass guitarist 
Matt Woods (Bloodhorse). The album 

in question, released in 2017 on the 
Southern Lord record label, is entitled 
Hostage Animal, and does indeed depict 
a quite spectacular rat king, consisting of 


12 rats with tails entwined. The picture 
doesn’t match any that | have ever seen 
of bona fide rat kings, so it may well be a 
digital creation, but it is a very memorable 
image. Moreover, as far as | am aware, my 
documentation of it here is the first time 
that this fascinating fact has ever been 
recorded in the fortean literature. So, 

you read it here first! Simon Hesselager 
Johansen, pers. comm., 9 Nov 2021. 


IN THE PINK IN INDIA 

As ‘panther’ was originally an alternative 
name for the leopard (and is still used 
today for melanistic leopards), it is 
technically true to say, therefore, that 
India recently hosted a pink panther 
(albeit not the Pink Panther). In November 
2021, Indian media carried reports 

and photos of a decidedly pink-hued 
spotted leopard that had been sighted 

in the Aravalli hills of Rajasthan’s Pali 

and Rajsamand districts. Although this 

is the first time such a leopard has 

been reported in India, representatives 
of this very rare mutant colour morph 
have previously been seen in South 
Africa, and it is generally referred to as a 
strawberry leopard. In such specimens, 
the normal yellow-brown background 
colour of their species’ pelage is replaced 
by an eye-catching pink, and even their 
rosetted markings are dark pink rather 
than black. This aberration is genetic 

in origin, caused by the expression of 
one or more mutant gene alleles. The 
Indian strawberry leopard is an adult 
female, shown alongside her cub in the 
photographs, which reveal that the cub 

is of normal coloration, thereby indicating 
that the strawberry coloration results from 
the expression of a recessive gene allele. 
www. indiatoday.in/india/story/pink-leopard- 
rare-animal-spotted-rajasthan-ranakpur- 
real-photos-1875291-2021-11-10; www. 
hindustantimes.com/india-news/rare- 
pink-leopard-sighted-in-ranakpur-hills-of- 
rajasthan-101636531999359.html 
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THE C€3NSPIRASPHERE 


Whatever happened to QAnon? That depends who you ask, but NOEL ROONEY finds that Q’s 
lingering spectre is proving useful to the mainstream media in down-branding dissent 


QVADIS? 
The Q thing has been 
moribund for a long time now; 
long enough to make one 
wonder if Q has been bumped 
off by the Deep State, gone 
over to the other side (the 
idea of Woke Q-drops is one to 
boggle the most conspiracist 
of minds), or gone over to the 
Other Side via natural causes 
(in which case, cue Q-related 
posts about deadly vaccines). 
Yet the mainstream media 
still burn a candle for Q. It 
was a dependable source of 
filler articles for three years; 
the quirky scripture and its 
eldritch exegesis at the hands 
of the inner acolytes of QAnon 


provided both a reliable stream 


of wacky material and an 
excuse (as if an excuse were 


needed) to pillory the C-sphere 


for the entertainment — and 
edification — of right-minded 
(but not right-leaning) folks. 
Every so often, a former 

Anon speaks just loud enough 
to wake the spectre of O and 
allow the media an opportunity 
to bask in the posthumous 
glow of mainstream sanctity. 


These days, the speaker more | 


often than not condemns the 
whole pony show as a Deep 
State operation to discredit 
patriots, Christians, Trump 
supporters and anyone who 
thinks that ‘pizza’ is a loaded 
term. Occasionally, | suspect 
these little bursts of rhetorical 
resurrection are actually 
media-primed, if only to allow 
us a little respite from the daily 
diet of Covidiot/Anti-vaxxer 
litanies. 


Recently, Lin Wood (pictured 


above), the outspoken 

lawyer who for a time fronted 
(or possibly usurped) the 
Stop the Steal campaign to 
reclaim the presidency for the 
Donald, was quoted musing 
at length on the true nature 
of Q. Mr Wood has form when 
it comes to bandwagons; 

for a time he represented 
Nicholas Sandmann, the 
Kentucky teenager who got 
his 15 minutes by standing 


Lin Wood says 
the brand was 
phoney but the 
text was valid 


still in a MAGA hat in front of 
a Native American activist, 
while members of the Black 
Hebrew Israelites liberally (or 
perhaps not) insulted both him 
and Omaha tribal elder Nathan 
Philips. 

Sandmann sued 
various media outlets 
for misrepresenting the 
encounter, and him, and 
some of them, including 
WaPo and CNN, settled out 
of court, inviting speculation 
that a trial might have been a 
tad embarrassing for them. 
Score one for Lin Wood. But 
Sandmann fired him a few 
months later, allegedly for 
tweeting on the viability of 
lining ex-VP Mike Pence up 
against a wall and shooting 
him. Mr Wood moved on 
and took up the cause of 
Kyle Rittenhouse, the young 
man recently cleared of 
murdering two men and 
wounding another in Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, during a BLM rally 
(the term “rally” here is not to 
be confused with “riot”). The 
Rittenhouse family fired Wood 


because “he was 
insane”, apparently. 
Now he has 
resurfaced, 
brandishing a 


recording of Someone : 


who sounds 


remarkably like retired | 


US Army General 
Mike Flynn, who can 
probably lay claim 

to being the briefest 
incumbent of a 
government advisory 
role in US history; 

he lasted 22 days 
before being forced 


to resign in the fallout : 


from the Russiagate 
conspiracy flap. Flynn 
was well regarded 
by Anons, and was widely 
suspected by many in the 


QAnon community of being one : 


of the secret group of military 
and intelligence bigwigs that 
recruited Donald Trump to 


fight the Deep State in the first 


place. 
Messrs Flynn and Wood 


concur in saying that the whole : 


QAnon brand (that seems an 
appropriate term in all senses 
of the word) is in fact a Deep 
State psy-op; where they 
differ is in how clearly they 
separate themselves from 

the movement. Flynn, despite 
being lionised by Anons, says 
the whole thing was nonsense 
from the off; Wood, lionised by 
very few in or out of the QAnon 
community, says that the 
brand was phoney but the text 
was valid. He still identifies 

as an Anon (although in the 
next breath he says he was 
never more than an outside 
observer) and tries to create a 
distinction between the Anons 
and QAnon; in this rendition, 
QAnon was a DS op to smear 
the true Anons, and it’s not 
clear where the eponymous 

Q fits in this more attenuated 
definition. 

The ambiguity here is, | 
think, an attempt (albeit from 
an unreliable and unpopular 
source) to push back against 
a trend among media outlets 


to down-brand all forms of 
anti-consensus thinking under 
an easily recognisable label. 
One of the reasons for the 
continuing media love for 
OAnon is its utility; the gnomic 
character of the O-drops 
leaves them open to a vast 
range of interpretations, and 
provides a space in which to 
dump dissident thought. While 
the term ‘conspiracy theory’ 

is a conceptual construct, 
nebulous enough to enable 
dubious academic activity but 
too loose for the new fad for 
identifying rather than defining, 
QAnon is a proper brand. 

So when a couple of people 
wearing Q T-shirts turn up at an 
anti-lockdown rally (in this case 
aterm apparently all too easily 
confused with “riot”), dissent, 
which used to be seen as 
a vital part of the wider 
democratic process, can be 
down-branded by association 
with a well-known community 
that self-identifies in a way 
that satisfies the mainstream 
characterisation of non- 
conformist, non-compliant 
activism as a Bad Thing. The 
Anons already see themselves 
as marginalised, so where's 
the harm in confirming them 
as marginal, and at the same 
time shoving various forms of 
dissent into the newly, neatly 
branded margins? 

The harm, I'd suggest, 
is in the wider societal 
conversation. Conformity by 
identity, and its opposite, 
reduce argument to something 
both more superficial and 
less deserving of a response. 
People like Lin Wood, while 
angling to make themselves 
central to the stream of 
dissent, could be seen as 
useful idiots for a strain of 
authoritarianism that regards 
open debate as pathological. 


SOURCES 
www.rt.com/usa/542229-lin- 
wood-qanon-deep-state/; https:// 
edition.cnn.com/2020/07/24/ 
media/washington-post-sandmann- 
settlement-lawsuit/index.html 
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STRANGE DAYS 


STRANGE CONTINENT 


DOGGY DOINGS 
Covid-sniffing dogs are hardly 
news these days, but Pokaa, 

a Golden Retriever from 
Kunheim, Alsace, France, has 
a 100 per cent hit rate. The 
dog is a great success in local 
pensioner’s homes where he 
can track the infected and has 
all the positive aspects of a 
therapy pet, too. Kolner Stadt- 
Anzeiger, 20 Aug 2021. 

Another French dog, two- 
year-old hunting terrier Pablo, 
went AWOL when his owners 
were staying in Savoy on their 
way back from a holiday in 
Italy. The couple reported the 
pet missing to the mayor of the 
village. A few days later (my 
source gives no dates) they 
received a photo of a dog that 
had been seen near their home 
in Nimes in the south of France. 
They immediately recognised 
Pablo and decided to cut short 
their holiday and return home. 
The wandering dog was thin 
but still very much alive after 
having navigated a distance of 
some 380km (236 miles) .The 
first thing his owners did on 
their return was to buy hima 
GPS dog collar. web.de, 28 Aug 
2021. 


COMO’S NESSIE 

Lake Como in Italy has its 

own monster, the lariosauro — 
part hoax, part folklore, part 
real observations — sightings 

of which go back several 
centuries, but which gained 
most momentum due to a 
series of fake reports in 1946. 
Early in September 2021, a 
frightened German tourist may 
have thought he’d seen the 
lariosauro when he spotted a 
large motionless snake lying 
on the banks of the River Mera 
where it flows into the northern 
end of the lake near Sorico. A 
provincial police patrol went 
to the site and recovered a 

4m (13ft) dead python on the 
gravel. It measured 20cm (8in) 
in diameter. As pythons are not 
part of the local fauna, it was 
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ULRICH MAGIN rounds up the weirdness from Europe: 
including a homing terrier and a botched exorcism 
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ABOVE: An early morning canine stroller on Bilbao’s promenade receives a shock of the artistic kind. 


assumed to be a pet. “There are 
special snake farms, but not 

in the province of Como,” said 
Marco Testa, commander of the 
provincial police. “Bred pythons 
tend to be less dangerous, but 
even they can cling to any type 
of animal, even large ones, and 
crush and eat them; and this 
might even happen to a person. 
The python possibly escaped 
its owner and died near the 
river, unable to find food.” He 
said the snake had been about 
15 years old when it died. La 
Provincia di Como, 3 Sept 2021. 


STRANGE ART 

Art may be in the eyes of the 
beholder, sometimes it ends 
up in the wallet of the artist. 
Danish artist Jens Haaning 
received bank notes to the 
value of 70,000 Euro which he 
was supposed to paste onto 
canvas and exhibit at the 
Kunsten-Museum in Aalborg. 
However, what he sent to 

the gallery were two empty 
frames - and a brief note: 
“Take the money and run.” 


Haaning explained that the 
empty surfaces were art too, 
and that the bank notes were 
his payment. His initial fee had 
been agreed at 10,000 krones 
(1,300 Euro). The paintings, 
one small and one large, were 
initially intended to show the 
respective size of an annual 
income in Denmark and 
Austria. Museum curator Lasse 
Andersson said he planned to 
display the empty frames but 
expected the artist to return the 
money before 16 January when 
the exhibition ends. Perhaps it 
was all a stunt, after all. n-tu.de, 
29 Sept 2021. 

There was a surprise for 
walkers strolling along the 
promenade in Bilbao, Spain. In 
the sea had appeared a giant 
female head that drowns and 
surfaces as the tides rise and 
fall. Mexican artist Ruben 
Orozco created the sculpture, 
titled Bihar (“tomorrow” in 
Basque), to express that the 
things we do can lead us to our 
own destruction — or perhaps 
keep us afloat. The head was 


installed at midnight and 
shocked morning visitors. “I 
was completely stressed when I 
saw her drown,” said Triana Gil. 
“Now I see only sadness. She 
does not even look worried, she 
looks as if she must let herself 
drown without resistance.” 
Stern, 30 Sept 2021. 


INFANT MIX-UP 

A 19-year-old woman from 
Logrono in Spain is suing the 
regional government because 
she was switched in error with 
another girl born on the same 
day in 2002, both as premature 
babies. The woman had an 
unhappy childhood and was 
given to her grandmother to 
raise when she was just one 
year old. Tests when she was 
15 revealed that her parents 
were not, in fact, her biological 
mother and father. By the time 
the hospital had found the 
names of her real parents, the 
woman’s biological mother had 
already died. Now Maria, as 
she calls herself, is fighting for 
3 million Euros compensation 


STRANGE DAYS 


from la Rioja Regional 
Government; they have offered 
215,000 Euros. Kolner Stadt- 
Anzeiger, 10 Sept 2021. 


MEDJUGORJE NEWS 

June 2021 marked the 40th 
anniversary of the apparitions 
in Medjugorje, Bosnia, one of 
the most fascinating series of 
visions of Our Lady in modern 
times (see FT38:20-22). Sadly, 
on 10 August 2021, the Polish 
Archbishop Henryk Hoser 
died in Warsaw. Since 2017 he 
had been the Vatican’s special 
envoy to Medjugorje anda 
strong supporter of the visions, 
calling the village the “spiritual 
lung of Europe”. Vatican News, 
18 June; Tagespost, 21 Aug 2021. 


KILL OR CURE 

After a woman identified only 
as Nesma M died as a result of 
an attempted exorcism ritual 
her 34-year-old husband, his 
parents, and a hodja stood 

trial in Berlin in August 2021. 
The 22-year-old woman was 
thought to be possessed when 
she did not become pregnant. 
Her mother-in-law, 57, and 

her father-in-law, 59, called a 
50-year-old hodja or Muslim 
“miracle healer” who forced 
the woman to drink salt water 
for a week to expel the demons: 
she died from the “cure” in 

a Berlin hospital, the cause 

of death given as pulmonary 
embolisms and excess fluid 

on the brain. The three family 
members received sentences of 
more than two years in prison 
and two years on probation 

for manslaughter. The healer 
was sentenced for a year and 
six months on probation for 
negligent homicide. The family, 
originally from the Lebanon, 
had decided to “cure” the 
woman in November 2015 with 
religious rites. At the bidding 
of the cleric, the woman was 
given one and a half litres of 
salt water to drink each day 
for a whole week. The woman 
initially agreed but already felt 
very weak after just one day. 
Her husband and parents-in- 
law realised she was getting 
worse from day to day, but 

felt it their duty to continue 


even when the young woman 
withdrew her consent to the 
treatment on the second day. 
The trial lasted eight months 
and the accused all made 
full confessions. Stuttgarter 
Zeitung, 30 Aug 2021. 


CUMBRE VIEJA ERUPTS 
After falling silent since 1971, 
the volcano Cumbre Vieja, 

on the island of La Palma in 
the Canaries, erupted on 19 
September 2021. The eruption 
was announced by over 

4,200 micro quakes in mid- 
September until several craters 
opened on 19 September. 

Half of the island had to be 
evacuated and many people 
lost all they owned. There were 
few fortean aspects to the 
catastrophe, but for several 
days a “miracle house” made 
headlines because it had not 
been destroyed by lava, as the 
streams had forked, leaving 

it intact on an ‘island’. This 
changed later, and the volcano 
swallowed it and buried it, 
like the rest of the villages, 
under tons of lava. Cumbre 
Vieja is often named as the 
volcano most likely to cause a 
pan-European catastrophe — if 
a large part of the unstable 
mountain slides into the 
Atlantic Ocean it will cause a 
tsunami wave that could well 
erase Lisbon, coastal towns in 
Spain and France, and even 
parts of the British coast. 

I checked the local newspaper 
El Diario de Canarias for 
reports of ghosts, UFOs, 

and monsters preceding the 
eruption and quakes, but found 


that it had carried no news of 
any such phenomena in the 
last four years. Kolner Stadt- 
Anzeiger, 17+24 Sept 2021. 


WEIRD WEATHER 

Several tornados hit Germany 
over the summer of 2021; this 
itself is nothing unusual, but 
two were particularly furious. 
The twister that hit East Frisia 
in August caused massive 
damage in the village of 
GroBheide when it completely 
destroyed more than 50 homes, 
a museum and a school. At 
6pm on 29 September, another 
tornado hit the city of Kiel on 
the Baltic coast. The mighty 
whirlwind destroyed roofs, but 
also dragged many people off 
the promenade and into the 
water. Boaters were levitated 
from their vessels and fell into 
the sea. Luckily, no one died, 
but three people were seriously 
injured. Morgenpost, 18 Aug; 
ndr.de, 30 Sept 2021. 

Not to be outdone, Russia 
reported that birds were 
dropping from the sky 
in Ust-Tarka in Siberia 
(geographically well into Asia). 
Hundreds of dead ravens 
were found all over a city 
park. Vet Sergei Kuzlyakin 
said nothing like it had ever 
happened before. Tobias Moser 
from the German Network 
for Cryptozoology doubted 
the news - the animals were 
certainly not ravens, but rooks, 
which plunder local rubbish 
dumps and could have been 
poisoned there. Ornithologist 
Alexei Yanovsky confirmed 
that poison is put down at the 


LEFT: Archbishop Henryk Hoser at 
Medjugorje; he was the Vatican’s 
special envoy to the site of the 
famous Marian apparitions. 


park to get rid of rats. https:// 
netzwerk-kryptozoologie. 
de/kryptozoologische- 
presseschau-21-2021/ 


WEIRD NEW YEAR 

Europe means diversity - and 
things are done different 

in each country, including 
seasonal celebrations. In 
Germany, we ring in the New 
Year with fireworks and 
alcohol. However, in Italy, 
women and men traditionally 
put on red underwear —a 
custom that Italian shops 
cater for after Christmas — or 
throw old crockery out of the 
window, while in Bulgaria, 
people will hit you in the back 
with a club, the Survatchka, 

to ensure your health and 
wealth in the coming year. In 
Greece, families play cards: 
whoever wins will be lucky all 
the next year. The Greeks also 
eat a special cake dedicated 
to St Vassilios (St Basil) that 
contains a gold coin; whoever 
gets the piece containing the 
coin will be especially lucky 
over the coming 12 months. In 
the Czech Republic, you cut an 
apple in two and use the seeds 
as an oracle, while the Danes 
stand on chairs and jump into 
the New Year when the clock 
strikes 12. In Russia, people 
note down their wishes on 
pieces of paper that are burned, 
and the ashes are consumed 
with a glass of champagne. In 
Spain, for each strike of the 
clock at midnight one grape is 
eaten, each one accompanied 
by a secret wish for the New 
Year. In Turkey, people will 
throw pomegranates from 
their balconies. When the 
fruit explodes and spreads 
the seeds far and wide, good 
luck is ensured. Clearly, there 
are many things you can do 

to guarantee good fortune 

for 2022! www.unicum.de/ 
de/entertainment/studibuzz/ 
silvesterbraeuche; www. 
berlitz.com/de-de/blog/kurtose- 
neujahrsbraeuche. 
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NECROLOG 


This month, we say goodbye to the man who taught sign language to a 
chimpanzee and a faithful recorder of the everyday sounds of London 


ABOVE LEFT: R Allen Gardner (right) with Washoe the chimp. ABOVE RIGHT: lan Rawes’s book of vanished dialect terms. 


R ALLEN GARDNER 
Ethnologist R Allen Gardner, 
who has died aged 91, was 
best known to the public for 
his ground-breaking work on 
human-animal communication, 
particularly his relationship 
with the chimp, Washoe. This 
began because of Gardner’s 
interest in learning how much 
chimps are like humans. “To 
measure this accurately, chimps 
would be needed to be raised 
as human children, and to do 
that, we needed to share a com- 
mon language,” he said. As a 
result, in 1966 Gardner and his 
wife Beatrix adopted Washoe, 
an orphaned 10-month-old 
chimp originally brought to 
the US by the Air Force for 
use in testing, and attempted 
to bring her up as they would 
a child. Aware that previous 
attempts to teach apes to 
speak had foundered because 
their anatomy was not suited 
to forming words in the way 
humans do, Gardner decided to 
train her to sign in American 
Sign Language, created for 
use by deaf people. Even after 
just five months, Gardner was 
excited by Washoe’s progress, 
and she went on to be fluent 
in more than 350 signed words 
and could combine them to 
spontaneously create expres- 
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sions, such as “water birds” 
when she saw a pair of swans 
and “open flower” to gain 
admittance to a garden. 

The breakthrough in 
interspecies communication 
electrified the scientific world, 
challenging the belief that 
the ability to use language is 
uniquely human, with Roger 
Brown, a Harvard psycholo- 
gist, telling the New York Times 
that it was akin to “getting an 
SOS from outer space.” Not 
all scientists were convinced 
though, with Herbert S Ter- 
race, a Columbia University 
cognitive psychologist, saying 
that only humans can speak 
spontaneously and use gram- 
mar, two mainstays of language, 
and that his own analysis had 
found that “most of the chim- 
panzee’s signs were artefacts 
of unconscious cueing by their 
teachers” rather than being 
spontaneous. The Gardners, 
however, replicated their work 
with four other chimps, and 
it has also been repeated by 
other researchers. While being 
brought up by the Gardners, 
Washoe developed an abid- 
ing fondness for oatmeal with 
onions, and pumpkin pie; she 
liked flicking through colour 
magazines and took an especial 
interest in shoe ads, which she 


extended to careful examina- 
tions of the shoes of any visi- 
tors, signing the correct name 
of the colour. Later, when she 
retired to a chimp sanctuary, 
she continued her interest in 
shoes, and also taught signs 
to several of the other chimps 
there. 

Gardner was born Robert Al- 
len Goldberg in Brooklyn, New 
York, the son of bar owners 
Milton and May Goldberg, later 
anglicising his name to Gard- 
ner. His father made a living as 
a bootlegger during Gardner’s 
early years, which coincided 
with Prohibition, and he later 
revelled in telling the story of 
how his parents would take him 
with them on deliveries as they 
felt the police would be less 
likely to stop a family. He went 
to New York University, gradu- 
ating in 1950, going on to take 
a master’s at Columbia and 
gaining a doctorate in learning 
theory from Nortwestern Uni- 
versity in 1954. After a spell as 
a research psychologist in the 
Army, he taught at Wellesley 
College in Massachusetts, 
where he met his wife. After 
their marriage in 1961, he took 
up a post at the University of 
Nevada, where he carried out 
the Washoe research. He was 
one of the co-founders of the 


Center for Advanced Studies 
at the University of Nevada in 
1984 and its director from 1990 
to 1993. 

R Allen Gardner, ethnologist 
and ape language pioneer; born 
Brooklyn, New York, 21 Feb 
1930; died Reno, Nevada, 20 Aug 
2021, aged 91. 


IAN RAWES 
Ian Rawes, who has died 
unexpectedly at the age of 
56 after a short illness, was a 
key figure in the 21st century 
upsurge of interest in field 
recording, the collection of ev- 
eryday environmental sounds. 
Field recording of interest- 
ing natural and ethnographic 
sounds dates back to the earli- 
est years of recorded sound, 
with wildlife sound recording 
becoming a popular hobby in 
the postwar years, but it was 
given a new impetus in the 
mid-20th century by Canadian 
composer R Murray Schaefer 
(who also died recently, on 14 
Aug 2021) with his concept of 
“soundscapes” and took on a 
particular London flavour with 
the work of Peter Cusak in the 
1990s. With his background in 
the anarcho-punk scene, Rawes 
represented a new generation. 
“It’s moved from being an old 
bloke’s hobby like fishing to 
something young men and 
women are doing,” he said. 
After his early years as “Ian 
Slaughter” playing in the band 
The Apostles, producing the 
fanzine Pigs for Slaughter and 
managing venues in London 
and Scotland, Rawes found 
himself working in the British 
Library sound archive, where 
he had a eureka moment 
when he discovered tapes of 
every bus route in Yorkshire, 
recorded by a man from 
Bradford, complete with care- 
ful annotations, and thought, 
“God, if he can do that, there 
must be something in London 
to record.” He took to walking 
around London with a pair of 
microphones strapped to his 


head, starting in Petticoat Lane 
market, recording the authentic 
soundscapes of the locations on 
particular days. He loved the 
Thames because it offered such 
a variety of unexpected things 
to record, and Brixton, as it has 
a “a wide array of soundscapes 
because it’s the pole star of 
Caribbean culture in London 
and there are several indoor 
and street markets.” 

In 2009 he set up the London 
Sound Survey, an online archive 
of recordings of everyday life 
in London from 2008 to 2020, 
totalling more than 2,000 
individual recordings as well as 
sound maps, historical record- 
ings and text from a wide range 
of archival sources. Working 
with composer Iain Chambers, 
he produced compositions that 
integrated his recordings with 
Chambers’s music, the first of 
which, Thames was released in 
2019 on Chambers’s Persis- 
tence of Sound label. He felt 
that by capturing the sounds 
of daily life he was carrying 
out an important historical 
service, saying, “Could you 
imagine if you could hear the 
sounds of 18th-century London 
today? Even if it was just the 
sound of people spitting in 
the street, coughing - and a 
lot of people were sick back 
then, so it probably would be 
- it'd be fascinating.” It was in 
pursuit of capturing something 
of the flavour of sounds from 
the past that he compiled the 
book Honk, Conk and Squacket: 
Fabulous and Forgotten Sound- 
words from a Vanished Age of 
Listening, in which he collected 
dialect terms recorded in Vic- 
torian county dialect surveys 
and other sources across the 
English-speaking world. In 
it, he captured such resonant 
coinages as “jorgal”, a Scottish 
word describing the noise of 
broken bones rubbing together 
under the flesh, and “channer”, 
a Lincolnshire word describing 
a “suppressed noise between a 
bark and a whine which a dog 
makes when watching a rat”. 

Ian Rawes, sound artist and 
archivist; born, London, 26 Feb 
1965; died, Cambridge, 19 Oct 
2021, aged 56. 


FAIRIES, FOLKLORE. AND FORTEANA 


In the past two issues of FT I have written 
about how we see fairies today. I mentioned 
the SWFs (small-winged fairies) and the 
dwomes (dwarf-gnomes) who together go to 
make up about two thirds of fairies glimpsed 
by British and Irish fairy-seers. However, there 
is one much smaller category 
that I cannot stop thinking of: 
the tresps. These ‘tree spirits’ 
were responsible for about 


b 


again, they don’t have twigs or branches 

as part of their body. Here is one post-war 
account from Ireland describing a ravishing 
beech spirit. “It was a female figure dressed 
in green, flowing drapery... The hair, which 
was a lustrous metallic green, was long and 
flowing free; the skin of the face was very 
pale with a luminosity hard to describe; 
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seven per cent of British and R () ie ERG) M 


Irish sightings in the first 


round of the Fairy Census. THE W Ae UP 


Tresps are usually tall and 
thin. They are tree-shaped 
or with tree appendages 
(branches etc). They often 
have awkward movements ie 
as they lumber along. An UITE 
example: “The figure was = 
approximately seven foot 
tall, slim... a trunk-like body 
from the waist up, branch-like 
arms and a quite haggard face 
with short branches coming from the top of 
the head and sides, but not like a true tree, 
they didn’t seem to taper to twigs... walked... 
as though putting one foot down and then 
making [an] effort to pull forward, arms 
swinging’ (§39). 

Tresps (I also played around with ‘treens’, 
remembering Dan Dare) are new kids on 
the supernatural block. Now there were, in 
centuries past, fairies associated with trees 
or fairies that came out of trees. But there is 
nothing that looks so, well, tree-like. Marjorie 
Johnson has dryads in Seeing Fairies: but, 
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the features were fine and 
delicate, with an aquiline 
nose, high cheekbones, and 
full lips.” Impressive, but no 
tresp. The only really tree- 
like quality in the account 

is Beech’s height: she was 
some 10ft (3m) tall! We have 
with the tresps a very old 
problem: supernatural beings 
changing their form from one 
generation to another. This 
does not necessarily mean 
that supernatural beings do 
not exist. But it does, I think, 
presuppose some kind of 
expectation management 


either in our brains or in the 


minds of the entities encountered. 

So where do tresps come from? My guess 
would be that they depend in part on growing 
environmental consciousness and in part on 
the Froudian ‘turn’ in fairy art, with plant-like 
fairies. But I'd bet that the most important 
contribution to the rise of the tresps was 
Tolkien’s Ents, particularly those unforgettable 
scenes in the movie The Two Towers in 2002. 
Treebeard has a lot to answer for. 

Simon’s most recent publication is Ann 
Jefferies and the Fairies: A Source Book for a 
Seventeenth-Century Cornish Fairy Witch. 
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UFO Conspiracies is the title of the latest 

TV series that aims to separate fact from 
fiction and to determine if extraterrestrials 
are visiting us. It is hosted by Craig Charles, 
probably best known to FT readers for his role 
as Lister in the Red Dwarf comedy SF series, 
and space journalist and astrophysicist Sarah 
Cruddas. It is set in an investigation hub (a 
studio) from where the presenters speak to 
witnesses and experts via a large TV screen. 
(It’s a shame they don’t actually go outside 
and check any of the facts for themselves!) 
Craig is the show’s UFO-believing Mulder, 
while Sarah plays its moderately sceptical 
Scully. 

| had a chat with Sarah Cruddas, who 
told me that looking at the stars and space 
exploration have always been her passions. 
As for UFOs, she feels the subject has long 
been stigmatised in the scientific community, 
and that scientists have tended to avoid 
it for fear of damaging their careers. Now, 
after the discovery of exoplanets that orbit 
virtually every star — much like our own Solar 
System — it’s much less controversial to 
argue that there might be intelligent life out 
there. Furthermore, there are credible UFO 
witnesses, like military and civilian pilots, who 
have seen some very exotic things in the sky. 

“It’s healthy to be sceptical,” Sarah says, 
“and we should take a scientific approach to 
this subject. The Universe is full of mysteries 
and things we do not know about, so we 
should be open-minded about UFOs and 
whether they come from outer space or not. 
We know so little. 

“In the series, Craig is the enthusiastic 
believer while | look for more scientific 
evidence for these claims. To find out what is 
going on, we look at 10 major UFO cases and 
speak to the witnesses and experts about 
them. 

“We have come a long way over the years 
since the Kenneth Arnold sighting in 1947 
and obtaining evidence for the existence 
of alien life out there is a matter of when, 
not if. Even the discovery of very simple life 
on Mars would change our expectations of 
more advanced life out there. SETI research 
is advancing — but will aliens regard us in 
the same way we regard ants? We cannot 
even communicate with dolphins, so contact 
and communication with aliens could be 
incompatible with us, or would have to be 
conducted through using maths or other 
methods that we cannot imagine now.” 

The 10-part series features 60-minute 
episodes on such cases as the Phoenix 
Lights, Rendlesham Forest, the Alan Godfrey 
abduction, the Falkirk Triangle and the US 
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AOVE: UFO Conspiracies presenters Craig Charles and Sarah Cruddas in their “investigation hub”. 


Navy leaks. Episode Two, for example, deals 
with sightings by pilots and looks at why 
Ireland is a UFO hotspot. The twin themes 
are neatly combined in the sighting by 

three separate commercial pilots of a fast- 
moving light off the west coast of Ireland on 
9 November 2018. Similar sightings made 
by pilots in other parts of the world are also 
taken into consideration, including the video 
footage obtained by US Navy pilots in 2004 
and by a Chilean coastguard helicopter on 
11 November 2014. Ted Roe, of the National 
Aviation Reporting Center on Anomalous 
Phenomena (NARCAP), claims that 
encounters like these are not uncommon, but 
that pilots usually only report such incidents 
when they retire and no longer have to fear 
ridicule or other allegations that could ruin 
their careers. 

Ufological talking head Nick Pope pops 
up and categorically states that such cases 
remain firmly in the ‘unidentified’ category, 
even after thorough investigation. Two videos 
of alleged UFOs over Ireland are followed 
by an interview with Chris McMurray of the 
Northern Ireland UFO Society (NUFOIS), 
who agrees that such incidents cannot be 
explained. Astronomer Dr Eamonn Ansbro 
holds nothing back: he says his analysis 
of UFO data shows that a superior species 
is operating craft in Earth orbit as part of a 
surveillance operation! 

Adding a sinister government cover-up spin 
to these sightings, the presenters speak to 
‘Simon’, a former NATO air traffic controller, 
whose image is blurred-out. He wants to stay 


anonymous because the military is not keen 
on people revealing information about UFOs, 
and he reiterates the point that if pilots do 
speak about them, there are consequences 
for their careers. Simon thinks there is alien 
life out there, but rather frustratingly admits 
he has no evidence for that statement. 

Craig and Sarah appear stunned by this 
evidence and by the experts they talk to, 
and like them they cannot think of any 
logical explanations for the sightings, even if 
there is not enough solid evidence for them 
to say for certain that we are dealing with 
extraterrestrial visitors. Yet | would argue that 
these cases have been rationally explained 
by David Clarke in this magazine (FT409:48- 
51) and by the likes of Mike West on his 
metabunk.org website — but there’s no doubt 
that including such insights might spoil things 
for the show’s target audience. 

Despite such caveats, the series works 
well as a beginner’s guide or introduction 
to the subject, and the presentation is 
enhanced by dramatic music accompanying 
suitable video clips and visuals; FT readers 
might find some of the cases a bit familiar 
and remain unimpressed by experts 
astounding us with the idea that ET might be 
lurking out there and that ‘they’ don’t want 
us to know what is really going on... In this 
manner, though, UFO Conspiracies keeps the 
mystery of the subject glowing like an orb in 
the night sky to entertain believers and the 
credulous. 
UFO Conspiracies begins on Sky History, 11 
January 2022 at 9pm. 
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Three decades ago, when | was young, 

| undertook the most amazing journey. 

| had been in Sydney, Australia, and 

then the Gold Coast to lecture on UFOs, 
and decided to take the opportunity to 
embark on a true adventure by plane 

and bus hundreds of miles into the heart 
of the outback east of Darwin. | visited 
the beautiful, vast open spaces where 
Crocodile Dundee had been filmed. It was 
a magical few days that | will never forget. 

By good fortune, this coincided with 
the opportunity to go deeper into the 
indigenous territory of the native Australian 
people, where extra permission is needed. 
Here the land had been happily returned to 
the aboriginal occupants who were there 
long before the British came to ‘colonise’ 
it, acting as if those who had built that 
civilisation were of less importance than 
those who arrived to tell them how to do 
things ‘properly’. 

Hopefully, we are a bit more civilised 
ourselves now, but it was an eye-opener 
to me back then. | was able to fly over in 
a light aircraft and then enter the interior, 
where schoolchildren were being taught not 
about dangers of crossing the road (there 
were few of those) but given more pertinent 
life-saving precautions needed against a 
crocodile attack. 

More intriguingly, | also encountered a 
notice (pictured above) that made me giggle 
thanks to the irony; it was as if someone 
had placed it there to welcome me, 
although it was just part of an art exhibit. 
Yet | saw how it held a deeper meaning. 

In relation to the indigenous people | was 
graciously allowed to observe that week, | 
only had to look in the mirror in my handbag 
to find an ‘alien’ staring back: me, along with 
the few others around me stepping off that 
bus, now caked in ochre dust after the long 
trek along sand-filled tracks that took us into 
this lost world. 

| recalled all this recently when reading a 
book by Dr Ardy Sixkiller Clarke, a Montana 
State Professor. She has a passionate 
interest in the education of women in her 
native American culture. This has led her 
to investigate many stories of their lives, 
and among them she has found tales of 
alien encounters. These come not from the 
usual Western sources, steeped in ufology 
lore and sci-fi movies, but from tellers with 
their own rich history as indigenous people 
and the encounters they have had living as 
what the book’s title calls Space Age Indians 
(Anomalist Books, 2019). 


Dr Clarke’s book detals extraordinary 
personal encounters with what we would 
term alien abductions. But these stories 
were different, because the tellers had a 
long oral history of ‘alien contact’. When 
they had such experiences, they associated 
them with this history, much as we do in the 
West with UFO tales. But, as I’d started to 
see on that trip into the Aussie hinterland, 
these are just our own take — the lore and 
legends of the modern age — even though 
we presume superiority of understanding 
and we see ourselves as the ‘wise’ ones. 

Just like those ‘colonists’ in Australia, 
or a dozen other countries, we impose our 
concepts and laws as well as our technology 
onto others, feeling it is our duty to ‘civilise’ 
those in need. And | suspect we do exactly 
the same with our modern mythology of 
alien contact — presuming we know best 
and so interpreting the stories of others in 
our own terms, believing the tellers are too 
unsophisticated to understand the ‘truth’ as 
we do. The problem is that you can come 
to believe in your own omnipotence rather 
than be willing to learn from others and 
see how their ideas about encounters that 
were, after all, every bit as ‘real’ as our UFO 
cases, might enhance our own perceptions 
of reality. 

Ardy’s book contains some extraordinary 
tales of a presence that indigenous people 
call “the Blue Men”. They seem no less real, 
or no more likely to be truly “there”, than our 
own pop mythology of UFOs and “grays”. If 
one exists, then so could the other: all that 
separates the two is our firmly entrenched 
sense of “knowing best” what is true and 
what is mythology — and what folk should 
believe. Western arrogance, you might call it. 

Dr Clarke recounts how a Cherokee 
serving in Vietnam was badly hurt in a 
bombardment just before pulling out, but 
was rescued by the ‘blue men’, who salved 
his wounds and shepherded him to safety. 
Another story was from a half-Navajo nurse 
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who was treating a man who had lost 
both legs and was being watched 
carefully as he had all but given up on 
attempts to rehabilitate him. She was at 
his bedside when the ‘blue men’ arrived 
in the night and appeared to ‘embrace’ 
this man. She watched as they seemed 
to suck all the tension and stress away, 
also filling her, sitting nearby, with a 
positive energy and calmness. Many 
will argue this was just the dream of 

a caring, exhausted nurse. But that 
misses the sequel. The man suddenly 
changed his life and was on the road to 
recovery, playing sports and encouraging 
others. It was as if that visit from the ‘blue 
men’ was what had turned his life around. 

The entities in these stories appear like 
a sort of light: the blueness is a glow that 
fills the air, soothes the soul and absorbs 
negative energy, making everything work 
again. The beings hover, as if levitating, 
but do take a humanoid form, tall, with an 
angelic appearance. The obvious parallels 
with the guardian beings that populate many 
religions is striking. 

Religion, after all, is evidence-based in 
much the same way that ufology is. Only 
in the West do we choose to subsume our 
modern version of ‘aliens’ and their activities 
into a pseudo-technological narrative of 
visitors from the stars, one that we evolved 
by happenstance as we lived through the 
Space Age. Our current interpretation is a 
fleeting concept: true to this era, but maybe 
nothing like how people will see such things 
100 years from now. 

The cultural beliefs of the indigenous 
peoples of the world in intervention from 
beyond have survived millennia, in many 
cases handed down through countless 
generations. What makes them any less 
valid than our own interpretation, where 
we can clearly see how the events of the 
past 75 years in the West have driven our 
presumption that UFO contact is alien in 
origin? There are other interpretations of 
what we term UFO phenomena -— that is 
all I’m saying. And as the world reaches, 
in 2022, the 75th anniversary of the birth 
of the modern UFO age (not necessarily 
the only such age), maybe it’s time to 
start thinking differently. We hear cries for 
inclusiveness of thinking in many areas of 
modern life. Perhaps ufology should take 
this as an opportunity to embrace that 
wisdom too. Our Western arrogance might 
be just the thing getting in the way of our 
better understanding the truth. 
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JENNY RANDLES 


DPAWN OF THE BEAST 


THE CHILDREN OF ALEISTER CROWLEY 


eeeeeoeeeeeeeeeenvneevreeeeseeeeseeneveeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeea ee ewe wae eee eee eevee eee ene ee ewm ewe emecmlUc tC hrmhUc Cc hermUc Cc Ue 


What was it like growing up with The Wickedest Man in the World as your father? Not always easy, 
would appear to be the answer; and, these days, Social Services would certainly have been involved. 
IAN SIMMONS looks back at the strange and sometimes tragic lives of the Crowley clan. 
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f people are aware of any of 

Aleister Crowley’s children, 

they’d probably be thinking 

of his short-lived daughter 

Anne “Poupée” Leah, born to 
Crowley’s “Scarlet Woman” Leah 
Hirsig in 1920, and whose death later 
that year is a key part of the mythol- 
ogy of Crowley’s Abbey of Thelema. 
She was, though, far from being the 
only offspring of the Beast. Crowley 
fathered quite a number of other 
children, some of whom lived well 
into the 21% century — and there are 
others who have either claimed to be 
Crowley’s children or were claimed 
to be so by others. 


LILITH AND ROSE 

Crowley’s first children arrived in 
relatively conventional circumstanc- 
es. In August 1903 he had married 
Rose Kelly, initially as a marriage 

of convenience to help her escape 
from an arranged union - but he did 
then fall in love with her, and their 
marriage seems to have initially 
been a success, with Rose travelling 
with him to Cairo in 1904 and being 
involved in the genesis of The Book 
of the Law there. Returning to Bole- 
skine, Crowley’s fabled house on the 
shores of Loch Ness, Rose gave birth 
to their first daughter on 28 July 
1905, named, in typically flamboyant Crow- 
ley style, Nuit Ma Ahathoor Hecate Sappho 
Jezebel Lilith, but usually known as Lilith. 
Crowley wrote his pornographic Snowdrops 
from a Curate’s Garden to amuse Rose as she 
recuperated from the birth. Unfortunately, 
Lilith was not destined to be long-lived. 
When Crowley headed off to India for his 
controversial expedition to climb Kanchen- 
junga in the Himalayas, Rose and Lilith 
followed him, meeting up in Calcutta after 
the expedition’s collapse, moving on to visit 
Burma with him and then to tour Southern 
China. After the China tour, Rose and Lilith 
headed back to Britain, while Crowley went 
to Shanghai where he performed rituals to 
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AN ACQUAINTANCE 
SUGGESTED THE 
CHILD HAD DIED 
“OF EACES SIVE 
NOMENCLATURE?” 


contact Aiwass, the entity that he believed 
had dictated The Book of the Law to him. He 
then headed on to Japan, Canada and New 


York, before returning to Britain. Lilith nev- 


er made it home; en route, in Rangoon, she 


LEFT: Rose and Aleister Crowley with 
their second daughter, Lola Zaza, in 
1910. 


contracted typhoid and died before 
she reached her second birthday, 
Crowley being informed by tele- 
gram. He blamed Rose’s increasing 
alcoholism for the death, although 
taking a small child on extended 
wanderings in the East in the early 
20‘ century was always going to put 
her health at risk. An acquaintance 
unhelpfully suggested the child had 
died “of excessive nomenclature”. 

Despite the rift caused by Lilith’s 
death, Rose’s continued alcoholic 
decline and Crowley’s affairs with 
at least two other women, they 
reconciled sufficiently to produce 
a second child, given the slightly 
more restrained name of Lola 
Zaza, in February 1907. The birth 
did not arrest the collapse of the 
Crowleys’ relationship, though, and 
Crowley divorced Rose in 1909 on 
the grounds of his own adultery. 
Rose did, however, retain custody 
of Lola and Crowley allowed them 
to remain at Boleskine until Rose 
was finally institutionalised with 
alcoholic dementia in 1911. Despite 
being a sickly child, and quite prob- 
ably suffering from foetal alcohol 
syndrome, Lola proved more robust than 
her sister. After her mother’s institutionali- 
sation, Lola passed into the care of Rose’s 
brother, Gerald Kelly, a painter gaining a 
reputation as a portrait artist that would 
eventually see him knighted. 

The only record of Crowley and Lola 
meeting again is an entry in Crowley’s 
diary recording a visit he made to Kelly’s 
home to see her in 1922. Neither Lola nor 
Kelly were very enthusiastic about the 
visit, it seems, but Crowley seems to have 
been impressed by his daughter, writing: “I 
have just seen Gerald Kelly, annoyed and 
bewildered because Lion’s daughters do not 
grow wool! Lola Zaza is unmanageable. She 


despises everybody, thinks she is a genius, 
is stupid, inaccurate, plain, ill-tempered, 
etc. etc. God! But it’s good to be a Lion! 

For the first time in my life I taste the true 
pleasures of immortality. But the sheep are 
many and their pressure may suffocate Lion 
cubs.” After this meeting Lola rebuffed any 
further attempts at contact and essentially 
disowned Crowley. 

In 1928, when he set up a trust fund for 
her, Lola was working as a showroom assis- 
tant for a West End dressmaker, and when 
Crowley disciple Gerald Yorke once again 
suggested a meeting with her father, she 
declined saying she had been given some 
of Crowley’s books to read by her uncle and 
that “I really have no time to spend ona 
man so rude or conceited. His works are a 
part of him and I am very sorry for the other 
part. What a hash he has made of it.” Lola 
went on to become a nursery governess, 
marrying a man named Frank Hill in 1934, 
with whom she had a daughter, Elizabeth, 
and after a life of unimpeachably respect- 
able obscurity, died in Reading, Berkshire, 
in 1990, aged 84, without ever seeing her 
father again. 


POUPEE AND ASTARTE 

Crowley’s next foray into fatherhood 
produced the ill-fated, but relatively con- 
servatively named Anne Leah, nicknamed 
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ABOVE: Nuit Ma Ahat- 
hoor Hecate Sappho 
Jezebel Lilith Crowley 

— or Lilith for short — with 
her father at Boleskine 
in 1905. LEFT: Crowley’s 
mistress Leah Hirsig. 
FAR LEFT: Leah Hirsig 
with Anne Leah in her 
arms at Thelema with 
Crowley, and Ninette 
Shumway’s sons. BELOW 
LEFT: A young Astarte 
Lulu Panthea with her 
mother. BOTTOM: Asta- 
rte Lulu Panthea in later 
life as Louise Shumway 
Muhler. 


As a result, one of the disciples, Raoul 
Loveday, died of enteric fever from contami- 
nated water (or possibly ritual consump- 
tion of cat’s blood) and little Anne failed 

to prosper, dying on 14 October 1920, aged 
only eight months. 

Crowley did not have to wait long for 
another child, though. While at the Abbey 
he was living in a menage a trois with an 
American follower, Ninette Shumway, as 
its third member. Both she and Leah were 
already pregnant when Anne died. Leah 
miscarried her child after Anne’s death, 
but Ninette gave birth to another daughter, 
Astarte Lulu Panthea, on 12 November 
1920, still on Sicily, although away from the 

Abbey. She had been exorcised and 
expelled from Thelema after Anne’s 
death and Leah’s miscarriage, as 

these were blamed on a curse 

allegedly laid on Leah by the 

jealous Ninette. She returned to 
the Abbey after the birth, though, 
and remained there with the 
child and her two sons 


“Poupée” and born to his mistress, Leah 
Hirsig, on 26 January 1920 in Fontaine- 
bleau, France, while she and Crowley 
were on the way to Sicily to set up 

the Abbey of Thelema in Cefalu. The 
fraught story of the Abbey and the 
various workings carried out there are 
well known (see FT231:76-78), but 

it was clearly not a healthy place 


to live; facilities were primitive a } e \, from her marriage (her 
and domestic arrangements Wey f¢i pn husband had died some 
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cats and dogs wandering 
through the building 
and leaving their feces 
strewn about the place. 


Crowley) until its 

dissolution and Crow- 

ley’s deportation in 
1923. Astarte, her 


brothers and their mother remained in 
Europe until 1930, seemingly with little 
further contact with her father, after which 
she returned to the US and was raised by 
Ninette’s sister, Helene Fraux. From then on 
Astarte went by the name Louise and seems 
to have lived a determinedly ordinary life in 
America, surviving until 20 November 2014 
and dying aged 93 in a nursing home in Oak- 
land, California. Her obituary, under her 
married name of Louise Shumway Muhler, 
described her as a member of the Montclair 
Presbyterian Church for over 50 years, with 
a strong focus on social justice issues, a 
dedicated teacher and an avid gardener and 
naturalist, noting her skill with languages 
and extensive travels in Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Latin America, as well as 
her children and grandchildren, including 
the renowned jazz pianist Eric Muhler. Her 
Crowley paternity was merely mentioned 
without elaboration and her photo shows a 
kindly-looking woman at peace with herself 
having led a fruitful and rewarding life far 
from the shadow of her parents. 


RANDALL 

Despite going through a series of relation- 
ships with other “Scarlet Women” during 
the rest of the 1920s and 1930s, including a 
second marriage, to Maria Teresa Sanchez 
in 1929, there were to be no more Crow- 
ley offspring until 1937. Crowley’s final 
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child was a result of his relationship with 
Diedre Doherty, whom he met through his 
disastrous 1934 “Laughing Torso” libel case. 
This came about when Crowley took excep- 
tion to his erstwhile friend Nina Hamnett 
describing him as a “black magician” in 

her book Laughing Torso and sued her. The 
defence made much of quotations from 
Crowley’s writings and produced Betty May 
Loveday, the unfortunate Raoul’s widow, 
who testified in lurid terms about their time 
at Thelema, while Crowley was unable to 
produce any witnesses to support his claim. 
As a result, Hamnett was acquitted while 
Crowley was bankrupted by the legal costs. 
As he was leaving the court after the verdict 
Doherty, then 19, ran up to him weeping and 
said, “This verdict is the wickedest thing 
since the Crucifixion. Is there anything I 
can do to help?” and offered to bear his 
child. Their relationship began immediately, 
although the promised child wasn’t actually 
conceived until two years later. Diedre, the 
daughter of artists involved in the Newlyn 
School in Cornwall, told few people about 
the pregnancy and lived in seclusion in 
Northumberland to avoid press attention 
until the child’s birth in Newcastle on 2 May 
1937. This child was Crowley’s only son and 
was named Randall Gair Doherty, although 
Crowley nicknamed him “Aleister Ataturk”; 
in later life he sometimes went by the name 
Aleister Ataturk Crowley as well as other 


ABOVE LEFT: Crowley with young Randall in Cornwall. ABOVE RIGHT: Randall in his “Count Charles Edward D’Arquires” regalia, 1980. TOP: The Cornishman newspaper 
describes Randall's visit, in his capacity as “Adjudicator of the Supreme Council of Great Britain,” to the French Ambassador and the Prime Minister in April 1976. 
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ABOVE: Aleister Crowley and Barbara Bush, wife of President George HW Bush and mother of President George W Bush: a family resemblance? 


aliases, including Count Charles Edward 
D’Arquires. 

Of all Crowley’s children, his son is 
probably the apple that fell closest to the 
parental tree, although Crowley maintained 
his usual laissez faire approach to parent- 
hood that had characterised his relationship 
with his daughters. When the boy was still a 
toddler, Deidre and her mother took young 
Randall on an extended wander through 
Europe, rather than letting him remain 
with Crowley; they lived at various times in 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Yugosla- 
via before war intervened and they escaped 
to Egypt via Greece and Palestine, finally 
returning to England in 1944, although the 
boy did not see his father again until 1947, 
seven months before Crowley’s death. De- 
idre then settled in Scotland where Randall 
had his teenage years blighted by poverty 
and his mother’s increasing alcoholism, and 
when he was 20, he headed for America. 
While Randall never followed his father’s 
occult teachings, he was not above trading 
on the cachet of his name when it was to his 
advantage. On arrival in the US, he stayed 
with Crowley followers Karl and Sacha 
Germer, later moving to California with 
them, visiting Kenneth Anger and starting 
a relationship with an older Agape Lodge 
member named Jean Sihoven, although this 
foundered due to Randall’s erratic behav- 
iour and inability to hold down a job. He 
eventually ended up being deported after 
an arrest for stealing a car. 
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MORE ENTERTAINING 
IS THE CLAIM THAT 
BARBARA BUSH WAS 
THE DAUGHTER OF 
ALEISTER. CROWLEY 


Returning to England, he settled in 
Cornwall, close to his mother’s family, and 
later married and fathered two sons, doing 
labouring and other odd jobs to support 
them. It seems, though, that the marriage 
disintegrated when Randall began to show 
symptoms of schizophrenia. After this, he 
took to using the D’Arqueries title, which he 
maintained had been bestowed on him by 
his father, and claimed to be “Adjudicator 
of the Supreme Council of Great Britain”, 
an organisation that he seemed to see as 
some kind of right-wing government in 
exile. In this role he took to parading round 
Cornwall in an eccentric pseudo-military 
uniform complete with jodhpurs, riding 
boots, velvet cape and flamboyant gold 
braid trimmings, topped off with a military 
cap and sunglasses; another favourite item 
of clothing was a large fur hat with an os- 
trich feather in it. He was given to randomly 
appointing friends and associates to senior 
positions in his imagined government ona 


whim, gaining him a small following and a 
reputation as an amusing local eccentric. 
He was entirely serious about his political 
ambitions, though, and on one occasion set 
off for 10 Downing Street with his “private 
secretary” Peter Bishop in a chauffeur- 
driven limousine flying Supreme Council 
pennants to try and persuade the then 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson to join the 
Council. Unsurprisingly, they got no farther 
than the front door, but consoled them- 
selves with a night at the plush Dorchester 
Hotel. Back in Cornwall, after being evicted 
from his flat in Madron, he later tried to 

do the same with Wilson’s successor, James 
Callahan, as well as seeking the support 

of French President Giscard D’Estaing via 
the French ambassador, a trip that made 
headlines in the local paper but also met 
with disappointment. In subsequent years 
his Supreme Council aspirations fizzled out 
and he became deeply religious while also 
experiencing a further precipitous decline 


in his mental health that resulted in him liv- 


ing on a park bench off the Talbot Road in 
London, his suitcases arrayed neatly beside 
him. He died in a car accident in Chalfont 
St Peter, Buckinghamshire, in 2002, aged 65 
and is remembered fondly by friends and 
family. 


AMADO AND OTHERS 

While these five are all the undisputed chil- 
dren of Aleister Crowley, there have been 
claims that he fathered several others as 
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ABOVE LEFT: Amado Crowley, who has claimed since 1971 to be the son of Aleister Crowley, although his account of his parentage has been challenged. 
BELOW: One of Amado’s books about his supposed father. ABOVE RIGHT: US Congressman Joseph Crowley, smeared by conspiracy theorists as a son of the Beast. 


well. Most prominent of these supposed off- 
spring is the occult writer Amado Crowley 
(1930-2010), who claimed to be the son and 
heir of Aleister Crowley, as he announced 
in 1971 in a letter to the publishers of the 
partwork encyclopedia Man, Myth and 
Magic. He elaborated on this in his book The 
Secrets of Aleister Crowley, in which he tells a 
story about how Crowley made complicated 
arrangements in order to 
conceive a child with Amado’s 
mother while she was ona 
“dirty weekend” in Boulogne 
with her boyfriend. Crowley 
allegedly spirited her away 

to a chateau with a bed 
arranged in an appropriate 
“polarity” for a propitious, 

in occult terms, conception, 
resulting in Amado’s birth in 
January 1930. He then goes 
on to assert that Crowley 
initiated him and trained 

him in magick between the 
ages of seven and 14 and 
anointed him his magickal 
successor. There are, though, 
numerous inconsistencies 

in his account, and Crowley can be demon- 
strated to have been elsewhere on the date 
in question. He also never mentions any son 
apart from Randall in his diaries, let alone 
one to whom he was giving extensive occult 
instruction and naming as his heir, while he 
does include minutia concerning the quality 
of his dinners and the state of his teeth. In 
all probability, it seems that Amado was 
born Andrew Standish to entirely ordinary 
parents with no connection at all to Crowley 
and decided to create the “Amado Crowley” 
persona to further his occult ambitions, 
publicise books in which he claims to extend 
and expand on his “father’s” teachings, 


The Riddles 


ALEISTER CROWLEY 


Amado Crowley 


and to recruit people to the series of occult 
communes he set up over the years. 

More entertaining is the claim that 
Barbara Bush, the wife of President George 
HW Bush and mother of President George W 
Bush, was the daughter of Aleister Crowley 
- making the younger president Crow- 
ley’s grandson. It is alleged that Barbara’s 
acknowledged parents, Marvin and Pauline 
Pierce, moved in fairly racy 
circles when they first mar- 
ried, and in 1924, while visit- 
ing friends in France, met 
Crowley via mutual friends. 
This resulted in Pauline and 
Crowley having an affair, 
during which Barbara was 
conceived. The author of the 
original blog post making 
this claim, Joseph Cannon, 
cites Crowley’s diaries, 
along with information from 
a “sixth-level initiate of 
the Ordo Templi Orientis”, 
as its basis, and says that 
Pierce may have been one 
of four people who helped 
Crowley explore sex magick 
in a ritual called the rite of Eroto-Comotose 
Lucidity. This was apparently intended to 
help Crowley reach the “Grade of Ipsis- 
simus, the highest magickal achievement 
within his order”. This tale has had wide 
circulation in right-wing conspiracy theory 
circles, with Alex Jones reporting it as fact 
on InfoWars and numerous bloggers and 
YouTubers weaving it into their theories, as 
well as featuring at length in a documentary 
on Crowley called In Search of the Great 
Beast. It is true that photos of Barbara Bush 
do bear a remarkable resemblance to those 
of Crowley, but the story is a complete fake; 
it seems that it was dreamed up as an April 


Fool’s joke by Cannon in 2006, precisely 


because he noticed the Bush/Crowley resem- 


blance and decided to create the tale as a 
litmus test for conspiracy theory and “truth 
seeking” groups. “I wanted to test whether 
anyone would take the first, obvious step of 
contacting me and asking, ‘Is this real?’” he 
said. Apparently, no one did until USA Today 
got in touch to fact-check the story in early 
2021, when Cannon happily admitted it was 
a hoax. It seems that, much as most babies 
look like Winston Churchill, most jowly old 
people look like Aleister Crowley. 


The belief that Crowley fathered political- 


ly influential Americans did not stop there 
-in the run-up to the 2016 presidential 
elections, proto-Qanon Pizzagate conspiracy 
theorists became considerably exercised 
about congressman Joseph Crowley. When 
he spoke at the Democratic National Con- 
vention, they posted information suggest- 
ing that he, too, was the son of the Beast, 
completely untroubled by the fact that, 
being born in March 1962, Joseph had not 
even been conceived until nearly 14 years 
after his alleged “father” had died. In truth, 
Crowley’s real “children” are not so much 
his biological offspring but all those who 
have followed his occult path or cultural 
influence, for better or worse; the fact that 
an alleged connection to Crowley can be 
deployed as a political slur nearly 70 years 
after his death is testament to the continu- 
ing power of his reputation. 


For more on the Beast, see our special Crow- 
ley issue, FT231, January 2008. See also 
FT296:38-41, 357:28-31, 409:58-59. 


ec IAN SIMMONS is a longtime fortean and 
currently FT’s News Editor. He lives in Essex, 
where he can wave to the Editor across the 
Thames Estuary. 
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ANCESTORS 


THE MYSTERIOUS BULLROARER 


The bullroarer — a humble ame usually made of wood and string — is found all over the world, and 
yet the mysterious rituals and traditions associated with it are remarkably similar from one culture to 


another. STEVE MARSHALL explores the history and technology of this strange whirling wonder. 


oeenweeee 


xford’s wonderful Pitt Riv- 

ers Museum first opened 

its doors in the late 19" 

century. Thousands of 

ethnographic and archzo- 
logical artefacts collected from around the 
world are on show in display cases of wood 
and glass. One of the largest cases is filled 
with wooden slats of differing shapes and 
sizes, each attached to a string. Some are 
carved, others painted. Signs explain that 
these are all examples of the “bullroarer”, 
14 ritual object found all around the world. 
The bullroarer makes a sound when it is 
whirled around by its string, and plays a vital 
role in tribal ceremonies of male initiation. 
The Pitt Rivers cabinet contains bullroarers 
collected from Papua New Guinea, Australia, 
Tasmania, India, Africa, the Americas, and 
rather curiously, from Britain. The British ex- 
amples, collected in the 1930s, are described 
as “boys’ toys”. 

To the early anthropologists of the 19" 
century, the bullroarer was ubiquitous and 
fascinating. It could be found, it seemed, on 
every continent. So many races and cultures 
had invented the bullroarer independently, 
yet the customs and mythology surrounding 


it were often the same. Its ritual use was typi- 


cally for men only; women were not allowed 
to see, hear, or know the bullroarer existed 
- often on pain of death. To many cultures it 
symbolised the wind, or storms; often, it was 
regarded as the voice of a god, or of the an- 
cestors. And why did some cultures hold the 
bullroarer in awe and terror, whilst others 
treated it merely as a children’s toy? 

The generic name “bullroarer” was coined 
by Reverend Lorimer Fison, who initially left 
England in 1856 to dig for gold in Austra- 
lia. After a sudden religious conversion, 
he trained as a Methodist missionary and 
worked for seven years in Fiji. On return- 
ing to Australia, he began studying the 
Aboriginal culture and learned of the ritual 
importance of the turndun (also spelled 
‘tundun’), which he recognised as identical 
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THE BULLROARER 
COULD BE FOUND, 
IT SEEMED, ON 
EVERY CONTINENT 


to the bullroarer of his boyhood in Suffolk. 
After Fison used the name in a publication, 
it was quickly adopted by other anthropolo- 
gists. Working with AW Howitt, Fison made 
some great contributions to Australian 
anthropology. 

The bullroarer has become 
synonymous with Australia, since 
it appeared in the film Crocodile 
Dundee IT and several commer- 
cials. Aboriginal people still take 
the bullroarer extremely seri- 
ously; it has many names, 
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STEVE MARSHALL 


ABOVE: Whirling bullroarers on West Kennet long 
barrow. BELOW: Reverend Lorimer Fison, who 
coined the term “bullroarer”. 


but its true name is secret and sacred and 
may not be revealed to the uninitiated. 
When Australian band Midnight Oil used a 
recording of a bullroarer on their 1987 al- 
bum Diesel and Dust there was outrage from 
the Aborigine community. The band later 
claimed that what they used was not the 
genuine article, but an imitation bullroarer 
made from a wooden ruler tied to a string. 
To do otherwise, they declared, “would have 
been cultural imperialism”. 

In the 1880s Howitt and Fison 
studied the Kurnai people of south- 
east Australia (now known as the 
Gunai/Kurnai) and reported that 
the bullroarer was regarded with 
religious awe. “When I spoke to them 
of the turndun, they first looked 
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ABOVE: An Aboriginal painting of the Rainbow Snake at Mount Borradaile, Arnhem Land, Australia. BELOW: Bullroarers from Papua New Guinea. 


cautiously round them to see that no one 
else was looking, and then answered me 
in undertones. When boys go through the 
mystic ceremony of initiation they are shown 
turnduns, or bull-roarers, and made to listen 
to their hideous din. They are then told that, 
if ever a woman is allowed to see a turndun, 
the earth will open, and water will cover the 
globe. The old men point spears at the boy’s 
eyes, saying: ‘If you tell this to any woman 
you will die, you will see the ground broken 
up and like the sea; if you tell this to any 
woman, or to any child, you will be killed! 
Some children of the Kurnai in playing about 
found a turndun, which they took home to 
the camp and showed the women. Immedi- 
ately the earth crumbled away, and it was all 
water, and the Kurnai were drowned.” 2 

The bullroarer features in the creation 
myths of Amazonian, Australian, and other 
cultures. To some Australians the bullroarer 
is the voice of Rainbow Snake; to others it 
is Daramulum, the shape-shifting sky god. 
In New Zealand, Maori people use the bull- 
roarer for healing, making rain or, in common 
with many other cultures, to ‘raise a wind’. 
A widespread belief is that women first 
invented the bullroarer, using it to create the 
wind and rain, thunder and lightning, that 
made the first crops flourish. The men then 
stole the bullroarer from the women, who 
were banned from seeing or hearing it again. 

Bullroarers are found throughout Africa. 
The Dogon people of Mali are best known 
for the controversial claim that extrater- 
restrial visitors gave them secret knowledge 
of Sirius’s two, all but invisible, companion 


stars (see FT140:30-31). To the Dogon, the 
sound of the bullroarer is the voice of the 
distant ancestor of all Dogon. It is used in the 
sigi-a cycle of masked ancestor rituals that 
repeats every 60 years. Bullroarer traditions 
are still very much alive in Africa. A couple 
of years ago I gave a lecture on archezoacous- 
tics for a group of Commonwealth students 
at a summer school in Bath Spa University. 
When I finished my talk, which included 

the bullroarer and its role in initiation 
rituals, a young man came up and told me 
that bullroarers had been used at his own 
coming-age-ceremony in Kenya, just a few 


years previously. 

Native North Americans, including the 
Inuit of Canada and Greenland, all have 
the bullroarer, but there is no consistency 
in its use. One tribe may regard it as sacred, 
while it may be just a toy to their neigh- 
bours. In the 1880s American anthropolo- 
gist Frank Hamilton Cushing lived for five 
years with the Zuni people of New Mexico. 
He described ceremonies that went on 
for several days at a time and included 
elaborate processions with large numbers of 
bullroarers but, unusually, the women were 
not excluded. In South America, use of the 
bullroarer is widespread and has been much 
studied by anthropologists, including Claude 
Levi-Strauss, who documented the bullroarer 
customs of the Mehinaku tribe of the Xingu 
River, Brazil. There are European bullroarers 
too, which were used in Catholic church ritu- 
als even into the early 20" century. 


THE BULLROARER IN HISTORY 

Those classically educated anthropologists of 
the 19" century soon came to realise why the 
bull-roarer seemed familiar: it was the rhom- 
bos, used in the Mystery Religions of Ancient 
Greece. Today, we know the rhombus (with 
au) asa shape, a quadrilateral with four 
sides of equal length; the original meaning 
of rhombos is “something that spins”. For the 
Ancient Greeks, it was both of those things — 
a diamond-shaped bullroarer. * 

We know that the rhombos was used in 
The Eleusinian Mysteries, but since they 
were supposed to be secret rites of initiation, 
information is scarce. However, the few writ- 
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THE BULLROARER IN 


19TH CENTURY ENGLAND 


Andrew Lang, in his influen- 
tial 1884 book Custom and 
Myth, wrote: “The instru- 
ment which produces the 
sounds that warn women to 
remain afar is a toy familiar 
to English country lads. They 
call it the bull-roarer. The 
common bull-roarer is an inexpensive toy 
which anyone can make. | do not, however, 
recommend it to families, for two reasons. In 
the first place, it produces a most horrible 
and unexampled din, which endears it to the 
very young, but renders it detested by per- 
sons of mature age. In the second place, the 
character of the toy is such that it will almost 
infallibly break all that is fragile in the house 
where it is used, and will probably put out the 
eyes of some of the inhabitants. Having thus, 
| trust, said enough to prevent all good boys 
from inflicting bull-roarers on their parents, 
pastors, and masters, | proceed (in the inter- 
ests of science) to show how the toy is made. 
Nothing can be less elaborate. You take a 
piece of the commonest wooden board, say 
the lid of a packing-case, about a sixth of an 
inch in thickness, and about eight inches 
long and three broad, and you sharpen the 
ends. When finished, the toy may be about 
the shape of a large bay-leaf, or a ‘fish’ used 
as a counter (that is how the New Zealanders 
make it), or the sides may be left plain in the 
centre, and only sharpened towards the ex- 
tremities, as in an Australian example lent me 
by Mr Tylor. Then tie a strong piece of string, 
about 30 inches long, to one end of the piece 
of wood and the bull-roarer (the Australian 
natives call it turndun, and the Greeks called 
it pouBoc) is complete. Now twist the end of 
the string tightly about your finger, and whirl 
the bull-roarer rapidly round and round. For a 
few moments nothing will happen. In a very 
interesting lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, Mr Tylor once exhibited a bull- 
roarer. At first it did nothing particular when it 
was whirled round, and the audience began 
to fear that the experiment was like those 
chemical ones often exhibited at institutes 
in the country, which contribute at most a 
disagreeable odour to the education of the 
populace. But when the bull-roarer warmed 
to its work, it justified its name, producing 
what may best be described as a mighty 
rushing noise, as if Some supernatural being 
‘fluttered and buzzed his wings with 
fearful roar.’ Grown-up people, 
of course, are satisfied with a 
very brief experience of this din, 
but boys have always known the 
bull-roarer in England as one of 
the most efficient modes 
of making the hideous 
and unearthly noises in 
which it is the privilege 
of youth to delight.” 
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ABOVE: The author’s collection of bullroarers. The one at top left is from New Zealand, made by the Maori. 


ers who have described what went on seem 
to have regarded it as the most significant 
experience of their lives. Undergoing a 
spiritual rebirth, they lost their fear of 
death and came to a new understanding of 
life and their place in the Universe. This 
all sounds rather like reports from our own 
time of LSD trips, which is not so surpris- 
ing, since the Mysteries almost certainly 
involved taking a hallucinogenic drink that 
likely contained ergot. 

The Mysteries originated before 1000 
BC, but the bullroarer was in use long, long 
before then. In Tuv, northern Norway, a slate 
object some 5,000 years old has been identi- 
fied as a bullroarer, * and there are older 
examples still. Egyptian ‘cosmetics palettes 
have been discovered in their thousands, 


by 


dating from up to 6,000 years ago. Mostly 
carved from mudstone, some were certainly 
used for preparing pigments for use as 
makeup, but many have a single drilled 
hole and although they could be pendants, 
they look exactly like bullroarers. They are 
often shaped like a fish, a common shape 
for a bullroarer; there are many instances 
around the world of bullroarer names that 
also mean ‘fish’. It is quite possible that 

the palettes were dual purpose. In 2005 a 
9,000-year-old antler bullroarer was found 
in the Neolithic settlement of Catalhoytik, 
Anatolia (FT298:72-74). Elsewhere in 
Europe, bullroarers of bone, ivory and stone 
have been discovered that were made in 
the Paleolithic —- one example from the 
Ukraine has been dated to 18,000 BC. 
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ABOVE: Bullroarers from England and Ireland on display in Oxford’s Pitt Rivers Museum. 


I SUDDENLY HAD 
THE SENSATION 
OF RISING 

INTO THE AIR 


Why is the bullroarer so ubiquitous? 
Does it have any practical use? Some 
writers have claimed that the bullroarer 
is suitable for long distance communica- 
tion, since its sound travels a very long way 
(“several miles on a quiet night”), but I sus- 
pect they have never tried this in practice. 
In my own experiments I have managed 
to hear a bullroarer from around 200m 
away, but it was very faint and just on the 
threshold of my hearing. Now, this was in 
rural England, which is a far noisier place 
than generally imagined, with aircraft, 
traffic, owls and so on, all competing to be 
heard. It was also in a grass meadow, and 
rough grass absorbs sound more than would 
a reflective surface such as desert sand. So 
it is possible that under the right condi- 
tions, the sound may travel a great distance, 
but Iam not yet convinced. It seems highly 
plausible, however, that the bullroarer was, 
and still is, used to produce altered states 
of consciousness. 


BRAINWAVE ENTRAINMENT 

The billions of neurons in the human 

brain electrically fire in sequence, with a 
periodic wave motion that can be detected 
by an EEG machine. The speed of this oscil- 
lation varies, and certain frequencies are 
associated with particular mental states. 
The frequency of brainwaves can be de- 
liberately manipulated by stimuli such as 


flashing lights, oscillating magnetic fields, 
and sound. If exposed to the right peri- 
odic stimulus, the brain will latch on to its 
frequency and oscillate in sympathy with it, 
a process known as entrainment. Brain- 
wave frequencies are grouped in bands. 
Theta brainwaves oscillate at between 
5 and 8 Hertz (Hz) - they are associated 
with daydreaming, meditation, creativity 
and pre-sleep. Alpha waves, between 8 
and 13 Hz, are produced by those skilled 
in deep meditation techniques and are 
claimed to promote creativity and acceler- 
ated learning. Shamanic drummers can 
allegedly produce trance states by simply 
beating a drum at the required brainwave 
frequency.° 

Brainwave frequencies are too low to be 
heard but one way to explore the phenom- 
enon is with binaural beats. I have experi- 
mented with this by feeding two identical 
audible tones to a pair of headphones, one 
tone to the left ear and the other to the 
right. The tones were tuned apart by 8.5 
Hz, producing a regular beat frequency 
of 8.5 Hz between my two ears, which can 
be detected by the brain and entrained to. 
After listening with closed eyes for about 
10 minutes I suddenly had the powerful 
sensation of rising rapidly into the air! This 
was unexpected and very alarming. After 
only a second or so I panicked and dropped 
quickly to earth from what seemed to be 
a height of about 4m (13ft). Iresumed 
listening with eyes closed and after five 
minutes I felt myself ascending once more. 
The sensation was much milder, since I was 
prepared for it, and quickly passed. 

Brainwave entrainment may also be 
produced in other ways. For many years 
I lived near Avebury, where I researched 
the landscape and prehistoric monuments 
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- ISTE 
HOW THE BULLROARER 
WORKS 


A simple slat of wood typically measuring 

12in x 2in (30cm x 5cm) is tied to a 3ft (90 
cm) length of string. The slat is whirled in a 
circle, either on the horizontal plane above the 
player’s head or on the vertical plane along- 
side the player’s body. The edges of the slat 
are usually filed to a sharp edge resembling 
an aerofoil section; generally, the sharper the 
edges, the louder the sound produced. As the 
slat is whirled, typically at around 100rpm, it 
also spins on its long axis, producing a roaring 
sound that pulses with each revolution. It is 
usual to begin by suspending the slat and 
manually setting it spinning before beginning 
to whirl. As the slat spins, so its string twists 
tighter. After about six seconds, when the 
string can tighten no more, the slat slows 
down to a flutter, then stops spinning for half 
a second or so. It then begins to spin in the 
opposite direction until the string again tight- 
ens to a stop, and the cycle repeats. 

The amplitude and frequency plots below 
show how the sound varies through time. For 
the longest part of each cycle, the slat pro- 
duces a fundamental tone f1 of about 80HZz. 
Frequency plot A shows this as the loudest 
peak, accompanied by the quieter second 
harmonic f/2 at 160Hz and the even quieter 
third harmonic f3 at 240Hz. Frequency plot B 
shows what happens when the string tight- 
ens. There is an audible lowering of pitch as 
the fundamental tone drops to below 50Hz; 
then as the spinning slows to a halt, the pitch 
drops accordingly to zero Hz. Because the low- 
er limit of human hearing is 20HZz, this part of 
the cycle passes briefly through the infrasonic 
range — frequencies that are inaudible but can 
still be detected by the human body. 


Frequency plot A 


Frequency plot B 
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PHOTOS: STEVE MARSHALL 


everal 19" century 
S authors listed the names 
used for the toy bullroarer 

used in Britain: there were many 
variations on boomer, bummer 
and, particularly in Scotland, 
thunder spell. ‘Spell’ here 
means not a magic charm, but 
a thin shaving of wood used 
in fire-lighting. All refer to the 
bullroarer as a toy, with just 
one hint that it may once have 
been taken seriously. Haddon, 
in 1898, declared that Irish 
boys in County Down commonly 
played with the bullroarer. He 
added: “My informant stated 
that once when, as a boy, he 
was playing with a ‘boomer’ 
an old country woman said it 
was a ‘sacred’ thing. It would 
be worthwhile to follow up this 
clue.” 

Was the bullroarer used in 
prehistoric Britain? It would 
be remarkable if it was not. 
However, wood does not survive 
well in these damp islands, so 
there are virtually no traces in 
the archeological record. But 
not all bullroarers are made of 
wood. From the Neolithic to the 
Bronze Age, objects described 
as ‘flint knives’ were ritually 
deposited all over Britain in their 
thousands, showing no signs 
of having been used for cutting. 
Back in 2010, | was examin- 
ing some of these flints in the 
Keiller Museum, Avebury. Look- 
ing at a broken knife in cross 
section, | suddenly realised why 
the shape was familiar: it was 
an aerofoil section. This could 
have been used as a bullroarer! 

Knapped flint knives come 
in two types, plano-convex and 
bi-facial. Plano-convex knives 
are flat on one face, rounded on 
the other. They are so simple 
that an experienced flint knap- 
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per can make one with a single 
strike of his hammer stone on 
a flint core. Bifacial knives are 
worked on both faces. | bought 
some quick-drying cement, 

and set about making copies 
of the knapped flint knives. 

For convenience, | embedded 

a piece of wire in each ‘knife’ 

to attach a string to. When 
whirled, they did indeed make a 
sound — these were bullroarers! 
Drilling a small hole in a piece 
of flint is extremely difficult, but 
there are other ways to attach a 
string, such as soaking a piece 


of rawhide and letting it shrink 
onto the flint as it dries. 

| consulted with Karl Lee, a 
professional flint knapper. Karl 
made me a plano-convex flint 
knife, then cleverly attached 
a string to it using Neolithic 
technology. He notched a small 
piece of wood to match the 
flint’s shape, then lashed the 
wood to the flint using a fine 
string made from plant fibres. 
The lashing was then covered 
with ‘Neolithic Araldite’ — a 
mixture of beeswax and pine 
resin. It works beautifully. 


ABOVE LEFT AND RIGHT: Two views 
of a Bronze Age plano-convex 

flint knife in the Keiller Museum, 
Avebury. LEFT: Flint knapper Karl Lee 
at work. BELOW LEFT: Finished flint 
bullroarer. 


Whirling easily, it makes a loud 
roaring, yet still functions as a 
knife and is sharp enough to cut 
meat. Bullroarers do tend to fly 
off their strings sometimes, but 
this is entirely in keeping with 
bullroarer tradition. What could 
be more masculine than braving 
razor-sharp flints as they fly 
through the air? + 

Proving that the bullroarer 
could have been used in 
prehistoric Britain is not the 
same as proving that it was. 
Organic glues would likely not 
have survived, but who knows? 
Perhaps flints will someday turn 
up with other indications that 
they have been used as bull- 
roarers.? Stone objects that are 
definitely bullroarers are rare, 
but have been found. A slate 
bullroarer found in Norway and 
dated to 2,800 BC, for instance, 
has carved notches at one of its 
ends for tying onto a string.? 


1 S Marshall, “The Flint That 
Roared”, British Archeeology, May- 
June 2010. 


2 No wooden examples from Britain 
have yet been identified, though it is 
possible that some may have been 
found but not recognised. Ponting 

in 1882 found “a singular piece of 
wood in the form of a knife” inside 

a round barrow on Overton Hill near 
Avebury. Although deposited in 
Devizes, it has not survived (reported 
in Wiltshire Archeeological Magazine, 
Vol. xx, 1882, pp342-345). 


3 G Kolltveit, “Classification 

of Sound, Sound Tools, and 
Soundscapes”, Monographs of the 
Archezeological Society of Finland 2, 
2014, pp73-84. 
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such as the West Kennet long barrow, a 
chambered stone tomb dating from 3,600 
BC. I was able to visit at night when no other 
people were around and to experiment with 
its acoustics. Resonances in a structure like 
this are dictated by its proportions; a stand- 
ing wave can be activated inside it, rather 
like blowing across the neck of a bottle. I 
discovered that the 10m (30ft) long central 
passage of the barrow resonates at some- 
where between 8 and 9 Hz-—a frequency that 
is too low to be heard but can significantly 
affect the brain in other ways. Walking 
around inside the monument, particularly 
in darkness, produces goosebumps and the 
distinct impression of a ‘presence’. People 
have reported strange apparitions in the 
barrow, and the sense of not being alone is 
surprisingly common. These phenomena 

are caused by infrasound — sound vibrations 
below the 20 Hz limit of human hearing (see 
FT301:52-53). 

Archezologists have proposed that cham- 
bered tombs were probably used for more 
than just storing old bones, but for what? 
Initiation rituals would seem likely, perhaps 
‘coming of age’ rites of passage. Such rituals 
usually include terrifying the initiates, and 
often contain a theme of symbolic death and 
rebirth. Where better to do this than ina 
dark, gloomy tomb, filled with the bones of 
the ancestors and reeking of death? Altered 
states are a common feature of initiation 
rituals, so I began experimenting with ways 
to make the long barrow’s passage resonate. 

I began by using a drum, beaten at a 
speed that matched the passage’s resonant 
frequency of between eight and nine cycles 


TOP: West Kennet long barrow. ABOVE: The interior of the barrow, where people report sensing a presence. 


per second. This is quite fast but playable — it 
is close to the speed of the synthesiser pulse 
in Donna Summer’s I Feel Love. The drum 
was played at the open end of the barrow 

so its sound went into the passage. The first 
experiment was spectacularly successful. 
An enthusiastic 14-year-old volunteer sat 
alone inside the barrow at its closed end, 
which was lit by just one candle. The drum 
was played for about 15 minutes. The boy 
later reported that with eyes open, he could 


just make out the end stones of the passage, 
which at first appeared to be moving slightly. 
On one stone of the back wall a small black 
circle appeared, which grew in size; it took 
on the appearance of a passage leading to 
another chamber, which he thought he could 
see into. In reality, there is no other chamber. 
He then continued to listen with eyes closed 
and was convinced that on two occasions 
someone had joined him, but he had been 
entirely alone. Later, an adult sat in the bar- 
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WEESAM2010 / CREATIVE COMMONS 


PICTURENOW / UNIVERSAL IMAGES GROUP VIA GETTY IMAGES 


In Act 2 Scene 1 of The Tempest, 
(right) all the characters are begin- 
ning to argue among themselves. 
Ariel enters, invisible, and plays 
music that puts everyone to sleep 
except Sebastian and Antonio, 
who discuss how advantageous it 
might be to kill their sleeping com- 
panions. Drawing their swords, 
they are just about stab the 
sleepers when Ariel makes Gon- 
zalo awaken with a shout. This 
wakes the others, so Sebastian 
and Antonio concoct a ludicrous 
story to explain away the swords, 
claiming they had heard lions and 
were trying to protect the king. 
Their dialogue sounds as though 
they are describing the sound of a 
bullroarer! 


Sebastian: 

Whiles we stood here securing 
your repose, 

Even now, we heard a hollow burst 
of bellowing. 

Like bulls, or rather lions; did it not 
wake you? 

It struck mine ear most terribly. 
Antonio: 

O, ‘twas a din to fright a mon- 
ster’s ear. 

To make an earthquake: sure, it 
was 

the roar of a whole herd of lions. 
Gonzalo: 

| heard a humming, 

And that a strange one, too, 

which did awake me. 


row in total darkness as the drum continued 
to play. After 10 minutes he felt disoriented 
and confused, unsure of exactly where he 
was in the structure. © Although the drum 
produced the required effect, its rhythm 
needs to match the resonant frequency of 
the passage, which prehistoric people could 
only find by trial and error. Far better to use 
a bullroarer! 

West Kennet long barrow has a large 
space at the end of its passage, big enough 
to whirl a bullroarer in. The effect is both 
thrilling and scary, producing mild panic 
and goose-bumps; the hairs on the back 
of my neck always stand up as the entire 
barrow bursts into life. However, a more 
practical method for an initiation ritual is 
to whirl a couple of bullroarers outside the 
entrance to the barrow; this fills the whole 
structure with sound and movement, giving 
maximum effect for initiates inside. Because 
the bullroarer itself generates infrasound 
in a range of frequencies (see panel below) it 
perfectly excites the infrasonic resonance 
of the passage. To a prehistoric initiate, who 
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THE EFFECT IS 
BOTH THRILLING 
AND SCARY, 
PRODUCING 
GOOSE-BUMPS 


was primed for an otherworldly experience 
and may have been dehydrated, hungry and 
stoked up with magic mushrooms, it must 
have made the presence of the ancestors 
real and tangible. Since the bullroarer is 
used in initiation ceremonies around the 
world, this also seems appropriate. 

Since then, I have used bullroarers many 
times to activate the West Kennet long bar- 
row, always producing the same dramatic 
effect. I have also tried the same technique 
successfully with other prehistoric tombs 
and ‘passage graves’. These include Four 
Knocks in Ireland, Barclodiod y Gawres on 


The question of who wrote 
Shakespeare's plays has 
rumbled on for centuries 

(see FT280:32-37), the chief 
suspects being either ‘William 
Shakspere’ (variously spelled) 
the actor and glover’s son from 
Stratford, or Sir Francis Bacon 
the successful politician and 
polymath. Some Baconites claim 
that Sir Francis was a founding 
member of the Rosicrucians and 
a leading freemason, whose 
chief interests were occult phi- 
losophy and the theatre. Bacon’s 
high office in government and 
the court supposedly prevented 
him from openly being connected 
to such a low-class profession 
as play writing. The plays, it is 
claimed, were written as part 

of Bacon’s long-term mission to 
edify and spiritually transform the 
nation — The Great Instauration. 
And naturally, they contain lots of 
coded information. Baconite au- 
thor Mather Walker has made a 
detailed analysis of The Tempest, 
which he regards as an allegory 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries of 
Classical Greece. The above 
dialogue, he claims, is /iterally 
describing the sound of the bull- 
roarer — or rather, the rhombos 
used by the Ancient Greeks in 
their secret ceremonies of initia- 
tion. See “Mystery Symbolism in 
The Tempest”, 
www.sirbacon.org/mtempest.htm. 


_ Anglesey, Maeshowe on Orkney and the 
_ Antequera Dolmens in Spain. These struc- 


tures have different resonant frequencies, 
as dictated by their proportions, but all were 
made to resonate. Because the bullroarer 
spins at varying rates, the sound it produces 
sweeps through a wide range of low frequen- 
cies. 

My experience at Newgrange in Ireland 
was curious. My wife went inside the tomb 
with a large, mixed group of tourists; I 
stayed outside and whirled the bullroarer 
by the entrance as usual, so its sound went 


_ into the passage. Inside, all the women were 


startled and shocked when the sound began 


» —the men, on the other hand, seemed not to 


notice. 


CONCLUSIONS 


_ It seems to me highly likely that the build- 


ers of Europe’s chambered tombs used the 


' bullroarer to activate their structures with 
_ infrasound, and that infrasound is the rea- 


son that the bullroarer has such widespread 


- ritual use around the world. I have come to 
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ABOVE: The King’s Drums perform at Avebury on the 2018 Summer Solstice. BELOW: An LED bullroarer in action. 


JOANNE NEWMAN / ALAMY STOCK PHOTO 


PHOTOS: STEVE MARSHALL 


realise that our brains are extraordinarily 
sensitive to infrasound and can be affected 
by it even at very quiet levels, sometimes 
resulting in hallucinations and other strange 
experiences. 

Infrasound may have a dramatic effect on 
animals too. Alfred Haddon in his 1898 The 
Study of Man described an Irish farm lad us- 
ing the bullroarer to move cattle. Haddon as- 
sumed this was because the animals thought 
it to be a swarm of bot flies, which they often 
ran from, but perhaps it was the disturbing 
effect of infrasound? The bullroarer has 
been described as a “wolf-scarer” and in 
1963 National Geographic reported that a 
Banks Island Inuit woman had managed to 
frighten away four polar bears using only 
her voice and three seal hooks whirled as a 
bullroarer! 

We live today in a far noisier world than 
most of us realise, which makes it difficult to 
appreciate the true power of the bullroarer. 
In Papua New Guinea there are festivals 
involving hundreds of men, whirling a sea 
of bullroarers together; I have attempted to 
reproduce this on a very small scale. Every 
year at Summer Solstice, The King’s Drums 
(actually a group of anthropologists) per- 
form inside the Avebury stone circle. A few 
years ago, I made 13 bullroarers for them to 
start their show with. We had a rehearsal in 
a quiet nearby field and were all impressed 
by what to us was the awe-inspiring sound of 
such a large group of bullroarers. However, 
that evening, at the actual performance, the 
sound was entirely blotted out by the ambi- 


ent noise made by all the people in Avebury. 
We might as well have been flying kites. 

This was a sad reminder of the bullroarer’s 
dual status —- what is a revered and sacred ob- 
ject to one culture is just a child’s plaything 
to another. And a culture may revere the 
bullroarer at a certain time, only to abandon 
it later. Presumably, this has happened many 
times in human history. As Alfred Haddon 
put it in his 1898 The Study of Man: “This 
insignificant toy is perhaps the most ancient, 
widely spread and sacred religious symbol in 
the world”. 


NOTES 


1 Spellings vary. The ‘bullroarer’ is also the ‘bull 
roarer’ and the ‘bullroarer’. 


2 HC Haddon, The Study Of Man, Bliss, Sands and 
Co., 1898. 


3 Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth, Longmans, 
Green and Co, 1884. 


4 JR Harding, “The Bull-Roarer in History and in 
Antiquity”, African Music: Journal of the International 
Library of African Music Vol 5, No 3, 1973. 


5 P Vitebsky, The Shaman, London: Macmillan, 
1995. 


6 S Marshall, “Acoustics of the West Kennet Long 
Barrow, Avebury, Wiltshire”, Time & Mind Vol 9, No 
1, 2016. 


eo STEVE MARSHALL was a film composer for 
many years before becoming an archeological 
researcher and author of three books, including 
the bestselling Exploring Avebury: The Essential 
Guide (2016) and its musical sequel, Avebury 
Soundscapes, an album of music and 3D 
soundscapes. 
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NOT THE FACE! 


Spurred by a chance encounter with an old friend, ROB GANDY continues his exploration of 
Lincolnshire weirdness. This time, he presents some strange acccounts of faceless men in 
Lincoln and the surrounding area. 
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ABOVE: Sea Road, Wallasey, looking toward the Warren Golf Course, where a pair of witnesses in the 1950s were passed by a faceless man in a bowler hat. 


ometime in the middle of 2019 

I bumped into an old friend I 

had not seen for a few years. 

There was the usual “What 

are you doing now? How is 

the family?” and so on, but 
at one point the conversation got around to 
me admitting to my hobby of chasing down 
‘real-life’ experiences of phantom hitchhik- 
ers and road ghosts, and writing up related 
articles for FT. My friend looked serious, and 
then she told me the story of what happened 
to her parents many years ago. This was as 
follows: 

“In the late 1950s, around 4pm one sunny 
afternoon in early summer, my mother and 
father had taken their dogs for a walk in Wal- 
lasey, on the Wirral. They had passed under 
the railway and were on their way home up 
Sea Road, with the Warren Golf Course on 
their right. This was then a quiet lane, only 
tarmacked for the top 300 yards, where it 
led up to Grove Road. They would have been 
either side of 50 years of age at the time. 

It was then that they saw a man walking 
towards them dressed in typical city clothes: 
dark suit, bowler hat, rolled umbrella, and 


briefcase. My mother noticed that his clothes 


seemed a little old-fashioned, possibly pre- 

WWIL, but that was not unusual in the 1950s. 
“As the man came closer, they saw that he 

had no face! The man passed them by but did 
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- “THEY SAW A MAN 

~ WALKING TOWARDS 
-THEMDRESSEDIN. = 
- TYPICAL CITY CLOTHES”. 
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not acknowledge them. When they turned 
around they saw that he was still walking to- 
wards one of a couple of houses further down 
the lane. There was no thought of pursuing 
the man, and so they discussed whether they 
had actually seen the same thing - which 
they confirmed they had. When pressed 
about this in later years my mother said 
there was just a mist where his face should 
have been; she thought that it looked rather 
like muslin. She added that neither of them 
had any feeling of fear —-no goose bumps, 
and no drop in temperature — everything was 
perfectly normal except that he had no face. 
My father said that what struck him was that 
the dogs behaved perfectly normally, they 
didn’t try to pull away or bark. Although my 
mother walked that route virtually every day 
until she died in the late 1990s, she never 
saw the man again. She did ask some other 
people at the time if anyone else had seen 


him, but no one had or admitted to it.” 

Ihadn’t really come across this type of ex- 
perience before and mentioned the above to 
Alan Murdie for his advice. He subsequently 
wrote an excellent Ghostwatch column 
about “Faceless phantoms” (FT385:18-20), 
asking whether such phenomena might be 
neurophysiological in nature. They might 
well be, but, quite by happenstance, I then 
came across another story about a faceless 
ghost, when I was researching “The Rusk- 
ington Horror” (FT401:32-38, 402:38-43).1 
After confirming a testimony with one cor- 
respondent, she mentioned a quite separate 
personal experience from her youth, which is 
presented below: 

“Back in 1977 my friend and I were a cou- 
ple of teenage girls returning home from a 
dance at the Ancaster Day Centre in Lincoln. 
We were keen to get home before our par- 
ents’ strict deadline of 11.30pm. Because we 
were running late we took the cinder path 
that runs from Russell Street to Lake View 
Road, and then decided to be brave and take 
a shortcut through Boultham Park. We linked 
arms and hurried forward. Just after we went 
past the swings I looked behind me and saw 
aman come from behind the tree — he was 
dressed in a long, light-coloured mac and a 
hat. My recollection is that it didn’t seem 
strange at the time that I could see him, even 
though it was really dark. However, I did 


notice that he didn’t have a face! We started 
walking faster, and I remember looking again 
as the man seemed to ‘float’ into the bushes 
by the side of the lake. I deliberately didn’t 
say anything to my friend until we got out of 
the park, just in case she ran off and left me 
alone. When I did tell her what I had seen my 
friend wasn’t totally surprised because she 
said that others had seen him (or whatever 

it was) there in the past. Even over 40 years 
later I can still remember what the man 
looked like!” 

I decided to follow this up with a ‘call’ for 
witnesses via the local media.” One witness 
to a different paranormal event saw this and 
told me about his partner’s knowledge of the 
park. 

Martin’s partner Amy (both pseudonyms) 
knows Boultham Park very well and played 
there as a child, having been born in one of 
the nearby roads. Over the years she played 
there for many hours, and local children 
always felt as though someone was watching 
them when playing near or on the old swings, 
which were close to the lake. When a bit 
older, she would often cut through the park 
at night to get home quickly. She says that 
when she got near to the swings she always 
felt uneasy and that something or someone 
was there, watching. But she never actually 
saw anything like the ‘faceless man’. 

Of course, FT’s own Barry Baldwin is a 
Lincolnshire lad who knew Boultham Park 
very well. He admits that as schoolboys, he 
and his friends used it as a trysting spot with 
local lasses, but happily they were never 
interrupted by any faceless figure — but then 
I guess that he would have been too preoc- 
cupied at the time to have looked behind 
him. Unfortunately, there were no further 
testimonies specifically about the park but I 
did receive one key story. 

One evening in 2018 or 2019, Gordon 
(pseudonym), who was in his late 20s, was 
driving home alone from a gym session in 
North Hykeham. It was between 5 and 6pm 
and getting dark. It was raining and so he 
had his car headlights on as he listened to 
his music. His route took him through the 
village of Thorpe-on-the-Hill, on the outskirts 
of Lincoln, which was his regular short-cut to 
avoid traffic. He was travelling south on Fosse 
Lane and stopped at the T-junction with Main 
Street to check for oncoming vehicles. Unusu- 
ally there was no traffic. It was then that he 
clearly saw a man with a dog about 30 yards 
to his right, on Main Street itself, underneath 
the lit streetlight. 

He was a tall man wearing a light-coloured 
mac (maybe cream/beige; it stood out 
considering it was dark). His hat was similar 
to the type worn by detectives in 1950s 
American crime films, and looked a little 
darker than his coat. It seemed as though he 
had both hands in his pockets, but he was 
holding a dog-lead to the dog, which was to 
his left-hand side. Both man and dog were as 
still as possible, which was strange given that 
it was raining; and Gordon thought it an odd 
place to stand because there was no shelter. 


However, what really unsettled Gordon was 
the fact that the man did not seem to have 
a face, and it also appeared as though he 
didn’t have feet or shoes! Certainly he was 
unable to see any features on the man’s face, 
although he rationalised that this might have 
been shaded by the brim of his hat under the 
streetlight. 

Gordon continued his journey, puzzled 
by his experience, which lasted roughly 10 
seconds. He considered that as he was driv- 
ing at the time he might have been mistaken 
in what he saw. He had never seen this figure 
before on his journeys (and has never seen 
him/it since). The next day he met his mother 
and told her about what had happened. It 
was then that things got really interesting: 
his mother explained that one afternoon 
she had been out walking her dogs on the 
old disused George Fisher sports field in 
North Hykeham (which is about four miles 
away from Gordon’s sighting and about 
another four miles in the opposite direction 
from Boultham Park). It was there that she 
encountered a man fitting exactly the same 
description as the figure Gordon had seen 
on Main Street — even down to type of hat 
and long, light-coloured mac. He was roughly 
60 yards away from her, as she looked in the 
direction of Lindum Construction’s Head 
Office. She continued her walk for around 20 
minutes and was aware that the man hadn’t 
moved at all, until she was approximately 
200 yards away. She glanced over to see if 


: because it would appear that, on the face of 

: it (pun intended), the same strange-looking 

: man had been seen by both a mother and 

: son in different places at different times. For 
: the son, the figure was motionless, standing 

: under a streetlight, but for the mother the 

: figure definitely reacted to her presence and 
: was seen to move. The (limited) description 

: is consistent with that of the Boultham Park 

: figure, although it did not appear to ‘float’ 

: at any point. Perhaps whatever it is stalks a 

: wider territory than just the park... 


LEFT: Boultham Park in Lincoln; once haunted by 


Barry Baldwin and more recently by a faceless 

: figure. BELOW: The junction of Fosse Road and 
Main Street in Thorpe-on-the-Hill; a faceless man 
was seen beneath the street light to the left. 


: he was still there, at which point he spun his 

: head around and she saw that he had no face! 
: He then proceeded to walk away from her. 

: Gordon’s mother decided to follow the man 

: as he headed towards and onto the main road 
: (Station Road). But although she was behind 
: him, he simply vanished and was nowhere to 

: be seen. 


This is a particularly intriguing case 


CATLEMUR / CREATIVE COMMONS 


What to make of this quite rare phenom- 


: enon? I agree with Alan Murdie that the 

: neurophysiological angle is worth pursuing 

: further, but this would be unlikely to address 
: the fact that the entities seen by the above 

: Lincolnshire witnesses all appeared similarly 
dressed, as far as can be ascertained, in 

: clothing that was quite unusual. This would 

: be too much of a coincidence, unless there is 

: a single entity that likes to tour Lincoln and 

: the surrounding area. 


: NOTES 
1 www.lincolnshirelive.co.uk/news/local-news/ 
haunted-stretch-lincolnshire-road-left-3455381 


> 2 wwwiincolnshirelive.co.uk/news/lincoln-news/ 
: ghost-haunted-lincoln-park-40-3711218 


: ee ROB GANDY is a Visiting Professor at Liver- 
pool Business School, Liverpool John Moores 
University and a regular contributor to FT. A 

: lifelong fortean, he has eclectic interests in all 
things weird, including phantom hitchhikers, 

: time slips, strange sports and folk customs. 
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KNOCKIN’ ON 
DEVILS DOORS 


Why do so many of Britain’s medizeval churches have bricked-up north doors? Were they once meant 
to let the Devil out? REBECCA BATLEY looks to history, folklore and religious symbolism for answers 


AVILS DOOR, WORTH CHURCH. 


&77s 


ABOVE LEFT: St Nicholas Church in Worth, West Sussex, is one of the oldest in the country and is known to have Saxon origins. ABOVE RIGHT: The north facing Devil’s 


door — seen here from the inside of the church on an old postcard — is one of the finest examples in the country. 


“Just as there is a door which opens unto 
God, so there is a Devil’s door” - AE Waite 


here is something strange in 
many of England’s medieval 
churches: the presence of a 
so-called Devil’s door on the 
north face of the building. Some of these 
doors are small - too small for practical 
use - some are functional, but all have long 
been a source of fascination. The doors 
can be found in more than 40 medizval 
churches and are particularly prevalent 
in Sussex, although examples can also be 
found in other counties, including Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, 
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and as far away as Wales. Particularly fine 
examples can be seen in St Nicholas Church 
in Worth, Sussex, Gresham Church in Norfolk 
and at the church of St Mary Magdalen in 
Gwaenysgor in Flintshire. 

According to folklore these are ‘Devil’s 
doors’ and inextricably linked to Lucifer. The 
most common legend associated with them 
is that they were built to be opened during 
Baptism and Communion services to let the 
Devil out when he is exorcised during the 
ritual. The Victoria County History of Sussex 
writes that “the ancient north door, now 
blocked, [is] of the same design as the south 
door but narrower and so much lower that 
it can hardly have had any use but for the 


exit of the Devil.” Another variation of the 
legend states that the Devil stood waiting 
outside the north door for anyone foolish 
enough to use it. At Bosham Church the 
guide states that the north door was never 
used for this very reason. 

Some argue that these were deeply held 
medieval beliefs and practices, others that 
they are post-Reformation myths. Whatever 
the truth of the matter, these doors have 
intrigued visitors for centuries. 


NORTH AND SOUTH 

The idea that the direction of north and 
the north side of a building are associated 
with the Devil is an ancient one. Even prior 


to the advent of Christianity, the north was 
considered an ‘evil’ direction. For example, 
in Teutonic mythology the underworld is 
located under the third root of Yggdrasill, 
“low down and towards the north”. Such 
pagan associations have led some to suggest 
that the northside ‘Devil’s Doors’ were 

the means by which the existing pagan 
population would enter the church and be 
segregated from the Christian congregation. 
Similarly, some legends say that using 

the doors was the means by which pagans 
could make visible their beliefs to others, 
the argument being that these doors were 
associated with paganism and therefore the 
Devil. 

But this association of evil with the north 
is far from being confined to pagan beliefs. 
In the Bible there are several references to 
the north as being the direction of the Devil. 
In Jeremiah 1:13-14 we read: “The Lord said 
unto me, out of the north an evil shall break 
forth upon all the inhabitants of the lands” 
and that “destruction cometh: it cometh 
from the north”. 

Christians believe that the Lord will rise 
again in the east, and it isa common practice 
for Christians to be buried on an east/west 
axis so that they may rise facing the Lord on 
the day of resurrection. For Christians the 
east is therefore considered God’s side, the 
west man’s side, the south the side of the 
spirits and angels and the north the Devil’s 
side. 

The historical evidence for this association 
goes back many centuries. In the early 
1700s the Bishop of St Asaph wrote that 
“None but the excommunicated, or persons 
executed, or the friendless are buried on 
the northside of a churchyard.” (National 
Library of Wales, MS2576) Likewise in 1801 
Richard Colt Hoare noted in his journal 
that when travelling through Gwyddelwern, 
Denbighshire, that he “visited the 
churchyard, where the custom of not burying 
on the north side is scrupulously adhered to 
(even though) on the other sides the graves 
are crowded.” (NLW, 16489 p.65) 

On a more local scale the popular 
Coverdale Prayer for the Dead, (E Cobham, 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 1894) states 
that: “As men die, so shall they arise, if in 
the Lord, toward the south... and shall rise 
in glory: If in unbelief... towards the north, 
then they are past all hope.” 

The north side of the churchyard was 
therefore also where those who had died 
unbaptised or by their own hand were 
buried, though in the case of suicides this 
was often outside consecrated ground. 

The association between the north 
side of the cemetery and the burials of 
the condemned and the damned almost 
certainly led to prevalence of burial on the 
other sides of the churchyard, as Christians, 
it seems, were reluctant to be buried on 
the north side. Matt Campion (of medieval- 
graffiti. blogspot.com) argues that this is the 
case, and notes that as early as 1657, when 
a Mr Benjamin Rhodes requested burial in 
the north side of the churchyard in order to 


ABOVE: The Dean’s Eye window at Lincoln Cathedral — keeping a look-out for the Devil. BELOW: St Andrew, 
South Lopham, has the finest Norman tower in Norfolk and was commissioned by the powerful William 
Bigod. The Devil’s door is blocked in with stone and other architectural elements. The top of the arch is 
highly decorated — far more so than the corresponding door on the south side. 


“crosse the received superstition,” burial 
on the north side was clearly viewed ina 
negative light. 

There is also evidence that northern gates 
or doors in churchyards were associated with 
evil. The original northern gateway of St 
Giles in the Field in London is covered with 
terrible scenes of the Last Judgment. Satan 
is seen falling to Earth from the heavens 
and the dead rising from their graves, and 
this is far from the only example. At Rheims 
Cathedral the Day of Judgement appears 
on the north side of the building and in 
Lincoln Cathedral there are two large rose 
windows, the Dean’s Eye and the Bishops 
Eye, which were added in the Middle Ages 
(see FT322:72-75). The Dean’s Eye is situated 
in the north transept, and a medieval record, 
“The Metrical Life of St Hugh”, tells us 
that “the north represents the Devil, and 
the south the Holy Spirit... the Bishop faces 
the south in order to invite in, and the Dean 
the north in order to shun... with these 
eyes the cathedral’s face is on watch for the 
candelabra of Heaven and the darkness of 
Lethe.” 

Additionally, on the ancient pilgrimage 
routes medieval travellers were said to 
have preferred to use the south slope of 
the hills, avoiding the north, even when a 
northern route might make more practical 
sense. Hilaire Belloc in the 1904 book The 
Old Road claims that there are only four 
examples along the whole Pilgrim’s Way 
between Winchester and Canterbury where 
this is not the case. This certainly suggests a 
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long-held and widespread historic prejudice 
against the north, especially when we 
consider that the route was no doubt at least 
partially already in existence prior to its 
establishment as a Pilgrims’ Way. 


FLEEING OF THE DEVIL 

This link with evil and the Devil may be 
behind the origins of the Devil’s door myth, 
these northerly doors being tainted by 
association. But did they ever play a specific 
role linked to the Devil? Edric Holmes wrote 
at the beginning of the 20th century that he 
considered the Devil’s doors and their role in 
the baptism ritual to have been an ancient 
association; more recently, Dr Nick Groves 
has argued that the idea of the Devil’s 

door is a far more recent post-Reformation 
invention. 

While there is no doubting the 
relationship between the Devil and the 
north side of a churchyard, there are cases 
where the north is given prominence simply 
for practical reasons. One enters Durham 
Cathedral, for example, through its north 
door, as the monastery was built to the 
south, making that impractical as a public 
entrance. Wymondham Abbey, actually the 
remains of a monastery, likewise has a very 
grand north entrance, with a much plainer 
one on the south side, suggesting that even 
in the medieval period any spiritual ‘issues’ 
regarding the north were not considered 
of sufficient importance to override more 
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A DOORWITHIN A 
CHURCH SHOULD 
BE REGARDED AS 
HAVING A SYMBOLIC 


ROLE TO PLAY 


LEFT: A mediaeval baptism in glass from the east 
window of Holy Trinity Tattershall, Lincolnshire. 
BELOW: St Peter and St Paul, Broadhempston. The 
Devil’s door here is a particularly fine example with a 
heavy stone arch around the top that projects out. 


practical considerations. 

Perhaps the most serious issue with 
the idea that the Devil’s doors were the 
means by which the Devil fled the church 
during baptism and that it was an ancient 
association lies with the fact that in 
medieval England the baptism ritual did 
not follow the form with which we are today 
familiar. Instead of the standard pouring 
of Holy Water on the infant’s forehead 
at the font, the Old Sarum rite, which 
was developed at Salisbury Cathedral 
in the 11th century and provided the 
blueprint for church rites in England 
until the Reformation, involved a much 
more complicated ritual that generally 
encompassed two parts. The first was “the 
making of a catechumen”, which usually 
took place in the porch of the church. People 
would stand and the priest would breathe 
“thrice on [the infant’s] face and sign him/ 
her thrice on the forehead and breast”. The 
infant would then be named, prayers would 
be said and then salt would be placed in the 
baby’s mouth. The first exorcism would then 
be performed before further prayers were 
said, a reading made and the baby’s ears and 
lips anointed. The party would then recite 
the Lord’s Prayer and Hail Marys, and the 
child would be signed by a cross on the hand. 
All of this before they entered the church, 
where the second part of the baptism took 
place. Under this rite, the exorcism portion 
of the ritual actually took place outside the 
church proper, negating any need for a door 
to be opened in the building in order for the 
Devil to flee. 

However, it is also known that there were 
many variations of the Sarum rite and, 
despite the Church’s best efforts, no standard 
form of many rituals was universally used in 
England. This accepted regional variation 
could account for the localised nature of 
Devil’s doors, as the details of the baptism 
ritual varied from place to place. As Carolyn 
Tworney of St Lawrence University states: “A 
static interpretation (of medizval baptism) 
is just not possible.” 

Likewise, we must also remember that 
many of the precise details of medizval 
church rituals remain lost to us in the 21st 
century; given that, it is equally possible 
that the actual “fleeing of the Devil” was 
not considered to have taken place until the 
infant was accepted and welcomed into the 
church building itself. There is no evidence 
for the doors in official liturgy, but that 
doesn’t mean that they didn’t have a role to 


play. 


GATES OF HEAVEN 
We must also consider that doors themselves 
have a long history of religious significance, 
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ABOVE LEFT & CENTRE: St Mary Magdalen Church, Gwaenysgor, has Saxon origins and is mentioned in the Domesday Book. The Devil’s door is located almost opposite 
the entrance. It is blocked up and believed to date to the 14th century. ABOVE RIGHT: The 12th century Devil’s door at St Mary the Virgin, Sompting, West Sussex. 


certainly dating back, at least, to ancient 
Rome. A door itself, in its most basic form, is 
an open or closed space inside a frame. But 
it is much more: it is also a risk, as no one can 
be sure exactly what is on the other side. As 
such, doors have throughout history been 
seen as uncertain and frightening things. 
Jews consider some houses unclean if they 
belong to pagans, the door being the means 
by which a Jewish household is kept clean 
from the unbelieving outside world. 

Within the Catholic Church there 
specifically exists the Porta Sancta, or 
Holy Door, such as the one designed by 
Vico Consoti at the northern entrance to St 
Peter’s Basilica. There are four of these doors 
in the major Papal basilicas of Rome, and 
they remain sealed except when the Pope 
opens them in Jubilee years. When pilgrims 
step through these doors, it is said that they 
are purified. Linked to this is the fact that 
Christ describes himself using the door as a 
metaphor, for example in John 10:7 (“Truly, 
truly, I say to you, I am the door of the 
sheep”). Likewise, Our Lady the Virgin Mary 
is greeted as a door — Salve Porta Paradisi 
— and she also bears the title of Janua coeli 
(Heaven’s gates). If one must go through a 
‘door’ to enter Heaven, then perhaps the 
Devil must also flee through one? 

This wealth of Christian evidence 
certainly lends weight to the argument that 
a door within a church should be regarded as 
having a religious and symbolic role to play. 

The most obvious feature of these doors 
today is that they are blocked up, reputedly 
so that the Devil cannot re-enter the church. 
Most appear to have been sealed during the 
Reformation, leading some to argue that it 
was one of a number of Protestant actions 


designed to prevent a return to earlier 
superstitions. 

This would make sense if the doors 
themselves originally served a practical 
purpose under Catholicism. Medieval 
Catholic churches would have held many 
processions, especially on days such as 
Palm Sunday when the re-entry of Christ to 
Jerusalem was re-enacted or on May Day 
when a statue of the Virgin Mary was often 
processed. The north door may therefore 
have been part of a processional route 
whereby worshippers would have followed 
a practical and set one-way route in and 
around the church. Archeology indicates 
that post-Reformation actions have in most 
cases drastically altered the layout of many 
churchyards, meaning that any trace of these 
ancient processional ways has been lost as 
surely as were the multitude of saints’ relics 
the churches once contained. 

If this was the reason for doors’ existence, 
then the fact that nearly all of them are now 
blocked up could be explained quite simply: 
once the Catholic Mass was made illegal in 
1559 such processions were regarded as the 
worship of false idols and therefore ceased 
-so there was no longer any need for the 
doors. 

So should we regard these doors as having 
been built to allow the Devil to flee the 
church? The answer is that we simply don’t 
know if this was the case or for how long 
such a belief may have endured. Dr Nick 
Groves has firmly stated that he considers 
any such notion “can safely be consigned 
to the dustbin of romantic but untrue facts 
about churches,” and that the doors were 
simply tainted by association. However, 
others maintain that the absence of solid 


evidence regarding the function and usage 
of Devil’s doors should not be regarded as 
the evidence of absence, especially given 
the seismic shift of the Reformation and the 
subsequent destruction of Church buildings 
that occurred. 

ITremain undecided, but what cannot be 
disputed is that the belief that these doors 
were associated with and used by the Devil 
is an enduring one going back at least 
several centuries, and that whatever the 
truth of their role and origins, the image of 
the Devil fleeing through or waiting outside 
them is one that endures at many village 
churches. 
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“Nineteen sixty-two was the last year that anyone of Tom Slick’s stature supported 
spiritually and financially the innovative and in-the-field cryptozoological research 
so important to the ultimate quest. What Slick did back in the late 1950s and 
[early] 1960s was to assist in propelling the search for hidden animals out of the 
shadows of legends and into the light of legitimate scientific enquiry. If Slick were 
alive today, Establishment zoologists would view the new science of cryptozoology 
more supportively. There is no doubt about that. Over and over again, people have 
told me Tom Slick left the world of cyptozoology too soon.” 
So who was Tom Slick, and what did he achieve? 


On both sides of his family, Tom Slick 

Jr’s roots lay deep in what one might call 
the tamer end of the Wild West, when 
mining, railroads, banks, ranching and 
other large-scale ‘civilising’ ventures were 
building on the official closing of the 
American frontier in 1890 — though this 

is not to forget that the growing calm was 
somewhat broken by such episodes as the 
Lincoln County War (New Mexico, c.1888), 
the Johnson County range war (Wyoming, 
c. 1890) or the Wounded Knee massacre 
(South Dakota, 1890). With good reason, 
in Tom Slick and the Search for the Yeti, 
Loren Coleman explores Slick’s family 
background in detail. Slick’s father and his 
grandfather on his mother’s side, Joseph 
Frates, were beady-eyed business partners 
- entrepreneurs with a nose for the needs 
of the day and the day after, building 
railroads, prospecting successfully for 

oil, buying grazing land, establishing a 
bank or two, and even building a town in 
Oklahoma, appropriately named Slick, 
which by the 1920s boasted a population 
of 5,000-plus. 

One more thing to note about Tom 
Jr’s maternal grandfather Joseph: his 
daughter Ramona noted how he taught his 
grandchildren “the delights of nature, the 
love of the forest, sea, and mountains, and 
the pleasures, joys, and satisfaction that 
can be derived from fishing, hunting, and 
the exhilaration of the sea.” 

Tom Slick Sr virtually had oil in the 
blood. His father, John, started his 
working life as a miller, but ended up a 
driller, working all over the world as an 
independent contractor to oil companies. 
It was said he “mixed a little love with 
his flour”: at any rate he married the 
miller’s daughter. (Her surname, almost 
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appropriately, was Baker.) Tom Sr 
accompanied his father on his drilling 
trips; then, reckoning his apprenticeship 
over, went into business on his own. He 
had learned where oil might be found, 
and was soon buying land for future 
exploration. His greatest triumph was 
opening up the huge Cushing oilfield in 
1912, which others had signally failed to 
tap. By May 1917 the field was producing 
310,000 barrels a day — some two thirds 
of the refinable crude oil in the West at 
the time. Coleman’s account of how the 
canny wildcatter staved off nosy parkers, 
and made a secondary (if rather smaller) 
fortune selling leases on the field, is a 
delight to read. 

So it was that Tom Slick Jr grew up 
wealthy, adventurous, inquisitive, a 


free spirit with a love of nature and an 
independent mind. Yet he was notably 
retiring, staying in the background of the 
expeditions and other projects he funded. 
Coleman explains this reticence as stemming 
from the occasion when his stepfather, 
Charles Urschel, was kidnapped in 1933. 

The perp was none other than Machine 

Gun Kelly - whom the FBI duly tracked 
down and busted. Coleman believes this is 
also why his book took more than 20 years 

to complete, as he had to whittle away 

at the Slick family’s reluctance to attract 
publicity — and why so few knew of Slick’s 
involvement in cryptozoology until the book 
came out in 1989. (In 2002, Coleman followed 
up with Tom Slick: True Life Encounters in 
Cryptozoology, which ought to have a place on 
your bookshelf too.) 

Slick graduated from Yale in 1938 with a 
‘pre-medical’ degree in biology, followed by 
post-graduate studies at Harvard and MIT. As 
an undergraduate, in 1937, he took a holiday 
in Scotland in hopes of spotting the Loch 
Ness monster. Belgian zoologist Bernard 
Heuvelmans claimed Slick’s interest in the 
cryptic wildlife of the Himalayas was most 
probably sparked by Heuvelmans’s book On 
the Track of Unknown Animals, first published 
in French as Sur la Piste des Bétes Ignorées 
in 1955. We have to assume Slick read this 
edition, as it didn’t appear in English in 
the US until 1959, two years after his first 
yeti-hunting foray into Nepal. (Sir) John 
Hunt, returning from his successful 1953 
attempt on Everest, reported that monks at 
the Thyangboche lamasery described the 
“abominable snowman” as “a largish animal, 
five feet [1.5m] in height, covered with 
greyish-brown hair. It went mainly upright 
and occasionally dropped on all fours: it was 
also seen to scratch itself monkey fashion.” 
Apart from his fascination for exotic animals, 
the scientist in Slick hoped that by capturing 
one he might be able to show the world the 
evolutionary ‘missing link’ between monkeys 
and men. And so he planned his first 
expedition, the Slick Yeti Reconnaissance. 

Big game hunter and gatherer Peter Byrne 
had managed to acquire a visa to look for the 
yeti, and was put in touch with Slick through 
a mutual acquaintance. Byrne persuaded 
Slick to go in the winter of 1956-7, as the 
yeti was more likely to come into view while 
foraging in those months. The Nepalese 


government, which at the time was 
chaotic and capricious, then demanded 
the expedition have official backing. 
Slick, who had family members on 

the board of the San Antonio, Texas, 
Zoological Society, was able swiftly 

to overcome that late hurdle. At last, 

the expedition arrived in Nepal on 

14 March 1957. Four days later the 
government issued an edict forbidding 
“all foreign mountaineers from killing, 
injuring, or capturing a yeti”. This put 
the kybosh on Byrne’s and Slick’s hopes 
of trapping or, at worst, shooting one of 
the creatures to export back to Texas. 
The three-strong expedition headed for 
the eastern Arun valley, some 175 miles 
(280km) from Kathmandu, where yetis 
were reported to be up to 8ft (2.4m) 

tall, as opposed to those to the west of the 
valley, where they rarely reached over 5ft 
(1.5m). That there were two species of yeti 
was reckoned the group’s major discovery. 
They failed to spot any yetis, but did gather 
useful and informative lore from the locals, 
and came upon three sets of tracks, in 

earth as well as snow. After three weeks in 
the field, the group left Nepal on 18 April 
1957. Slick himself never returned there: 

he had injured his knee when leaping from 
a runaway bus, and his formidable mother 
‘requested’ that he never go into the field 
again. 

The year 1958 saw the first Slick—Johnson 
Snowman Expedition to Nepal. Texas oilman 
Kirk Johnson Sr financed it; Tom Slick did 
the hard work of arranging and managing. 
Slick also adopted a fresh strategy: to 
track the yeti not as hunters would, but as 
naturalists and animal collectors would: 
with stealth, cunning and patience, in small 
groups. “Slick realised,” writes Coleman, 
“that a yeti would be caught only if it were 
pursued as a highly intelligent animal that 
did not want to be seen or caught.” The 
expedition took four traps with them, tested 
by the designer himself (with an assistant 
to release him, we hope). There were seven 
main members: Gerald Russell, finder of 
the first giant panda to be brought into 
captivity; Peter Byrne and his brother Bryan; 
a Nepalese liaison officer, Captain Pushkar 
Shamshere Rana; Norman Dyhrenfurth and 
George Holton, both photographers; and a 
sirdar to lead the Sherpas and manage the 
porters. They were in the field from mid- 
February until mid-June 1958. Russell set 
up an observation post in a “high montane” 
area, and settled in to let yetis come to him 
(none did). The Byrne brothers had a village 
base from which they ventured into the 
high valleys branching off the Arun; while 
Dyhrenfurth and Capt. Rana went in search 
of preserved yeti skins in the border area 
with Tibet. 

No one caught or photographed a yeti, 
but they gathered more sighting stories and 
found tracks and probable droppings; and 
discovered that the smaller yeti enjoyed 
frogs as part of its diet. A nocturnal attempt 
to lure the animal into view with frogs 
yielded only chewed amphibian remains and 


“HONESTY IS THE 
FIRST CHAPTER OF 


THE BOOK WISDOM.” 
Thomas Jefferson 


a set of wet footprints. Slick had supplied 


_ the expedition with sets of photographs and 


drawings ranging from gorillas to bears, 

to show the locals. All were emphatic that 
yetis did not look like bears, but thought 
the gorilla’s face transposed onto a drawing 
based on yeti sighting reports was a fair 
likeness, especially if its hair were thicker 
and shorter. Dyhrenfurth and a Sherpa 
companion came upon a yeti bed of juniper 


- branches in a cave, surrounded by the 
- bones of mouse hares. Most intriguing, 


the expedition also discovered that the 
lamaseries at Thyangboche and Pangboche 
held yeti scalps (these were probably pious 
fakes), while Pangboche had the mummified 
hand of an alleged yeti. These were all 
carefully photographed. 

The Pangboche hand was the highlight 
of the 1959 Slick—Johnson expedition. In a 
macabre and definitely unethical operation, 
Peter Byrne somehow managed to filch the 
thumb and forefinger of the sacred relic in 
the lamasery and replace them with human 
equivalents. The purloined digits were 
smuggled into India, to Calcutta, and thence, 
tucked into underwear in their baggage, to 
London, by none other than actor James 
Stewart and his wife Gloria. Stewart was a 


~ friend and business partner of Kirk Johnson 


Sr, and besides that, indubitably brave: 

he had piloted bombers during World War 
II, after all. (He also held a speed record 
in the USAAF, rising from private to full 
bird colonel in just four years.) But even 
his heart must have thudded a bit when 
their luggage went astray for a few hours 
after arriving in London. Kirk Johnson 
took them on from there to Texas. After all 
that, opinions as to the remains’ biological 
origin and authenticity were divided 

and inconclusive among Slick’s various 
distinguished consultants. And, frustratingly, 
no one knows where they are now - along 


LEFT: Tom Slick Jr (pointing) on his 1957 
yeti-hunting expedition in Nepal. 


with many other trophies from these 
expeditions. Which can hardly be any 
consolation to the pious monks of 
Pangboche. 

After this, Slick’s attention turned 
to Bigfoot and the American north- 
West. As Coleman puts it: “Yetis would 
remain in the Himalayas, Slick figured, 
but why not first catch one in your 
own backyard?” But yetis were back 
in the news, big-time, in 1961, and 
not to Slick’s advantage. In late 1960, 
Sir Edmund Hillary, the conqueror of 
Everest, funded largely by The World 
Book encyclopedia, ostensibly set out 
to do some “high-altitude acclimatisation” 
and to “climb some peaks”, keeping an 
eye out for yetis on the way. In all good 
faith, Slick shared some of his confidential 
findings with Hillary. Slick’s approach had 
been properly scientific: to gather evidence 
carefully, using local knowledge, experts in 
animal tracking and gathering, and some 
good ol’ American know-how; and to publish 
only when some firm conclusions emerged. 
Hillary and his sponsors took the opposite 
approach. Defying common sense, they set 
out in a battalion-sized (and heavily-armed) 
party guaranteed to send any shy creature, 
let alone one as elusive as the yeti, scuttling 
for the hills or the next valley. Further, the 
expedition turned into a massive, and nasty, 
debunking exercise: accusing witnesses of 
being drunk, on no evidence, and loudly 
denouncing the yeti ‘scalps’ (already known 
to be pious fakes), among other underhand 
tricks. And, of course, Peter Byrne’s pinching 
parts of the Pangboche hand came back, to 
pinch him hard, as that was declared merely 
human (which by then indeed it was, in 
part). Coleman considers these dirty tricks 
put yeti research back into the dark ages, 
not least because they enjoyed massive 
publicity and plenty of gleeful follow-up by 
Hillary. After this, it’s small wonder Slick 
spent his time on Bigfoot, and on other 
investigations into sundry ‘hidden’ animals 
in British Columbia, New Guinea, Sumatra, 
Alaska, and Trinity Alps in northern 
California. 

No one knows what else Tom Slick Jr 
might have achieved. He died on 6 October 
1962, when his plane disintegrated over 
south-western Montana on its way from 
Canada to Phoenix. It was a Beechcraft 
Bonanza 35, the same type in which Buddy 
Holly and companions had died in 1959; it 
didn’t have the best of safety records. Slick 
was 46 years old. 

Loren Coleman’s book is a fine tribute to 
Slick in all his facets. To tempt you further, 
it has an occasionally very funny appendix 
by the late lamented Mark Chorvinsky, on 
‘abominable snowman’ movies of the era. 
RIP Tom Slick. 

Loren Coleman, Tom Slick and the Search for 
the Yeti, Faber & Faber 1989. 
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Abiding by the Outer Space Act 


TED HARRISON offers a 
handy overview of exactly 
what to do should an 
alien spaceship land in 
your back garden... 


uppose a UFO of 
extraterrestrial origins 
lands on your back 
lawn. An alien space 
explorer emerges. What 
should you, as a UK home-owner, 
do? An unlikely event perhaps, 
but the possibilities have already 
been addressed by the lawyers. 

The Outer Space Act 1986 
was drawn up to license and 
monitor individuals and agencies 
wishing to fire rockets into space, 
but it also, although perhaps 
unintentionally, sets the legal 
framework for dealing with Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind. 

In its preamble, the legislators 
specifically state that the Act 
applies to any activity in outer 
space. 

The act states that the UK 
Government has to maintain 
a register of space objects, so 
the law-abiding citizen needs to 
inform the relevant Secretary 
of State of the arrival of a space 
craft on their property. As far as 
can be ascertained, this, currently, 
would be the Business, Energy 
and Industrial Strategy Secretary, 
the Tory MP, the Rt Hon Kwasi 
Kwarteng, although perhaps his 
Parliamentary Under Secretary 
of State for Science, Research and 
Innovation, George Freeman MP, 
has delegated responsibilities 
under his ‘science, research and 
innovation’ brief. 

As a UK home-owner, by the 
way, you also have the right to 
inspect the register to check if 
any neighbours have had similar 
visitations from other planets or 
galaxies. 

Having contacted the 
authorities, a home-owner must 
now do what the department 
orders. The Secretary of State 
may, under the Act, “give such 
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directions as appear to him 
necessary to secure the disposal 
of any space object”. Should 
you, as home-owner fail to 
comply with official directions, 
the instructions will be enforced. 
In cases of urgency and refusal, a 
magistrate “may issue a warrant 
authorising a named person 
acting on behalf of the Secretary 
of State to do anything necessary 
to secure compliance”. The 
warrant may authorise entry onto 
specified premises, but this may 
only be done “at any reasonable 
hour and on production, if so 
required, of the warrant”. 

In case of any doubt, the Act 
defines the relevant terms. “Outer 
space” includes the Moon and 
other celestial bodies, and “space 
object” includes the component 
parts of such an object, its launch 
vehicle, and the component parts 
of that. 

The law governing the alien 
itself is far less clear. Invite ET 
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| into your home, it would seem, 


and you can do anything you wish. 

It can well be argued that 
aliens would be exempt from all 
human rights as defined by the 
United Nations. These rights are 
inherent to all human beings, 
regardless of race, sex, nationality, 
ethnicity, language or religion, 
and ET, as an extraterrestrial 
being, is not human. Thus, 
the alien can have no claim in 
international law to “life and 
liberty, freedom from slavery and 
torture, freedom of opinion and 
expression, the right to work and 
education”. 

Correspondingly, aliens have 
no human obligations, and as The 
Outer Space Act only applies to 
UK citizens, presumably they can 
totally ignore any request by the 
authorities to hand over their 
spacecraft. 

So, in short, ET arrives in a 
UFO. The disposal of this craft 
is covered by law, but the alien 


_ isnot, unless it is argued that an 


alien being can be defined as an 
animal -in which case giving it 

a home might be governed by 
the laws on keeping exotic wild 
animals and it must be protected 
from unnecessary suffering. But 
what if the alien has no concept 
of suffering, has no sense of 


pain and cannot be distressed 

or fearful? In that case it might 
be better thought of as a robot, 
and thus would become the 
responsibility of Kwasi Kwarteng 
and his colleagues. In any event, 
the home-owner would be equally 
unable to sue anyone for the 
damage to their lawn when the 
UFO landed. However, a home 
insurance policy, excluding 
compensation payments in the 
event of unforeseen natural 
disasters or Acts of God, might 
have to pay up. A UFO landing 

is not a natural disaster and the 
existence of extraterrestrial 

life forms might be argued to 
undermine traditional concepts 
of God. 

In practice, if a UFO did land 
- on your lawn or anywhere else 
- the Government would go into 
panic mode. COBRA would be 
summoned, the Army chiefs 
brought in, Kwasi Kwarteng’s 
duties would be handed over to 
the Defence Secretary, the Rt 
Hon Ben Wallace, and Downing 
Street would wait nervously for 
President Biden to wake up. 

In the USA, the authorities 
used to insist, by law, that 
astronauts coming back from the 
Moon spend time in quarantine 
in case they had returned 
with some unknown disease. 

It was eventually realised that 
NASA’s fears of extraterrestrial 
contamination were groundless; 
but should an alien arrive from 
another planet or galaxy, those 
fears might be revived. Perhaps 
that explains Area 51: it’s a kind 
of secret quarantine kennel for 
alien space travellers. 

The whole matter is better 
dealt with in France. For over 60 
years, the town of Chateauneuf- 
du-Pape has had a law prohibiting 
the “flying over, landing, or taking 
off of any aircraft, known as 
flying saucer or flying cigar, in the 
area” — and the Mayor of the town 
refuses to overturn it. 


@¢ TED HARRISON is a writer, artist, 
film-maker and former BBC religious affairs 
correspondent. He is a regular Fortean 
Times contributor. 
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Tregortha’s ghost book 


JAN BONDESON explores 
the morally instructive 
ghost stories of Methodist 


publisher John Tregortha 


sa collector of fortean 
books, I was interested 
to find advertised for 
sale on eBay an early 
treatise on ghosts and hauntings, 
John Tregortha’s News from 
the Invisible World from 1812. 
Since the book was in miserable 
condition, my maximum bid was 
£21, but the following day it sold 
for not less than £51. Making 
some inquiries, I saw another, 
recently rebound 1827 edition of 
Tregortha’s book, advertised for 
sale on Amazon for £63. Just as I 
was contemplating buying it, I was 
sent an Amazon gift certificate 
for £70; clearly a sign from the 
Invisible World that I should 
purchase this curious early ghost 
book and describe its contents to 
the readers of FT. 

John Tregortha was born in 
Cornwall around 1765. A religious 
young man, he decided to become 
a Methodist lay preacher, being 
admitted on trial in 1786 and 
travelling through Pembroke, 
Macclesfield and Liverpool. 

He married his first wife Mary 
and had ason named Joseph. In 
1790, he quit his lay preaching 
job and settled down in Burslem, 
Staffordshire, as a bookseller and 
stationer. Mary Tregortha died in 
January 1791, but John married 
his second wife Elizabeth in 1793; 
they had two sons named John 
and Charles Gorst. 

Tregortha’s business in Burslem 
prospered in the 1790s. He took 
an active part in the Wesleyan 
Sunday School, preaching to the 
children and assisting the local 
Methodist minister, Hugh Bourne. 
In 1799, he decided to become a 
printer and publisher, starting 
with The Christian’s Looking Glass, 
a religious tract he had written 
himself. In the coming years, 
he published a family Bible, a 
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collection of hymns, and new 
editions of John Wesley’s Primitive 
Physic, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
His bestseller was News from the 
Invisible World; it had reached 
its third edition in 1808 and sold 
better than any of his other books. 
Tregortha published at least 
89 books, most of them religious 
tracts, printed in a factory he had 
constructed behind his house in 
St John’s Square. His shop had 
fronts towards both Market Street 
and St John’s Square and might 
well be standing today, opposite 
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the Duke William public house. 
He became a Burslem personality 
of some prominence: a tall, thin 
man wearing old-fashioned attire, 
known for his strict Methodist 
beliefs and lack of a sense of 
humour. The godless youth of 
Burslem liked to make fun of him, 
holding mock services outside his 
house, singing hymns like: 

Old Tregortha’s dead and gone, 

We ne’er shall see him more, 

He used to wear an old black coat 

All buttoned down before... 

John Tregortha died in 1821 
aged 56. Since the eldest son, 
Joseph, had predeceased him 
in 1819, his younger son John 
took over his business but went 
bankrupt the following year; 
the house, printing office and 
shop were sold at auction, and 
John Jr became a broken man. 
Charles Gorst Tregortha carried 
on the family business from 
another shop in Swan Square 
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until he died in 1841. John Jr’s 
only newsworthy action after the 
disastrous bankruptcy in 1822 
was that, in 1847, he was arrested 
on suspicion of stealing a cap, 
although he was discharged at the 
assizes. Mrs Elizabeth Tregortha 
died in 1842 aged 74. When the 
Staffordshire Sentinel newspaper 
took an interest in John Tregortha 
and his books in 1925, they were 
contacted by the 71-year-old Mrs 
Emma Key, the granddaughter 

of Charles Gorst Tregortha; she 
had several family relics and 
photographs to show them. 

After John Tregortha’s death, 
the Manchester publishers J 
Gleave & Sons brought out a 
new and improved edition of 
his bestseller News from the 
Invisible World, illustrated with 
a frontispiece and 10 plates, first 
published in 1827 and reissued in 
1828 and 1835. There were several 
later pirated editions, some of 


ABOVE: (Left to right) A fatal warning from the Invisible World; a ghostly scene in a churchyard; a White Lady appears to a wealthy miser; the Witch of Endor. 


them ‘improving’ the ghost stories 
and omitting Tregortha’s name 
altogether. 

Since Tregortha was a very 
religious man, the ghost stories in 
his book are of a corresponding 
quality. Murderers were a 
particular interest of his. A 
young gentleman in Dublin twice 
dreamt that his sister had been 
murdered, but he did not bother 
about it; but when he had had 
this disturbing dream for a third 
time, he hastened to her house, 
where he found that she had been 
cut and mangled in a barbarous 
manner. She only just had 
sufficient strength to tell him that 
her husband, described as a rank 
Papist, had attacked her after 
they had argued about religion. 
Had this young man not been so 
slow to heed this Divine warning, 
his sister might have been saved. 
A poor but honest old woman in 
Greenwich dreamt that her son 
was in prison awaiting execution; 
when she went into London to 
investigate, this turned out to 
be the truth. The Westminster 
wife-murderer John Potterdale’s 
escape was prevented by the ghost 
of his murdered spouse, which 
called out “John, John, stop, and 
see what you have done! You 
shan’t and can’t go!”; from that 
instant he had no power to stir. 

When James IV of Scotland was 
staying in Linlithgow, the ghost of 
an old man warned him not to go 
to war, since he might lose his life, 
honour and estate; the foolhardy 
king ignored this warning, only 
to perish on the battlefield 
of Flodden in 1513. Captain 


Porteous, of 1736 Edinburgh 

riot infamy, had his forthcoming 
demise predicted by a soothsayer 
in Musselburgh. Colonel Gardiner, 
who was killed at the Battle 

of Prestonpans in 1745, hada 
spectral premonition of his death 
several years earlier, taken down 
by a clergyman from his own 
words. John Harris, who kept the 
Gibraltar public house in Bethnal 
Green, had for many years led a 
very irregular life, drinking and 
carousing. His wife and children 
had left him, he had dismissed his 
servants, and his tavern had lost 
much of its trade. One day, the 
ghost of an old woman dressed 

in brown came to haunt him, 
telling him that he must mend 
his ways since he had only a few 
years left to live, and that he 
must keep his daughter Phebe 
away from criminal company, or 
she would perish by the force of 
justice. Having delivered this 
dire warning, she struck the 
ground with her long stick and 
disappeared. Harris did mend his 
ways and became a Methodist, 
and he was a very orderly and 
sober man by the time he met 
Tregortha; for Phebe, the spectral 
warning came too late, since she 
was executed not long after for 
issuing false shilling coins. 

The most interesting section in 
Tregortha’s book deals with the 
corpse-candles of Wales. In these 
parts, many people believed that 
sinister pale yellow or blue lights 
had a supernatural significance. 
Some people believed that the 
corpse-candles marked the roads 
on which dead bodies were taken 


to church, but others thought 
that seeing a corpse-candle was 

a premonition of death. When 
the Reverend Mr Davis was 15 
years old, he and others saw 
corpse-candles near a river; a 

few days later, a visiting young 
woman drowned at this very spot. 
This clergyman had also seen 
corpse-candles at his own church, 
as a sign that a few days later, 
one of the villagers would expire. 
Morris Griffith, a schoolmaster in 
Pembrokeshire, had seen a corpse- 
candle in the local churchyard; a 
few days later, a village boy died 
and was buried on the exact spot 
where he had seen the light. When 
Carmarthen man William John 
was going home one night, he saw 
the ghost of a recently buried 
woman come rushing towards him, 
grinning dreadfully and holding 
a corpse-candle between her 
fingers, striking him down from 
his horse. There is no modern 
theory to explain these eerie 
phenomena: were the corpse- 
candles some obscure electric 
phenomenon involving swamp 
gas, or might glow-worms have 
been involved? 

John Tregortha clearly believed 
that ghosts were messengers from 
God, sent to force a murderer to 
confess, to convert drunkards or 
evildoers, to deliver warnings and 
prophecies, or to heal the sick. It 
must have puzzled him that they 
acted in such a random manner: 
after all, many murderers did 
not confess, atheists and scoffers 
led long and rewarding lives 
without spectral intervention, and 
pious people died in agony from 


various disagreeable conditions. 
It is also true that many grave 
sinners escaped divine retribution 
altogether, whereas at other 
times, the agents of the Invisible 
World intervened at very minor 
transgressions. Tregortha’s ghosts 
always had a purpose and were 
helpful rather than harmful; they 
did not just appear at random to 
frighten people in churchyards, 
calling out ‘Boo!’ He was not a 
believer that the ghosts of famous 
people might appear in their old 
houses, and in fact stayed away 
from haunted houses altogether, 
as a phenomenon that did not 
agree with his beliefs. Being quite 
well-read, he fetched the stories in 
his book from a variety of sources: 
historical chronicles, religious 
works and annals of ghosts, 
dreams and visions. News from the 
Invisible World remains a curious 
and little-known work about the 
supernatural world, well worth 
having in any collection of early 
forteana. 

On Tregortha’s biography, see 
the Staffordshire Sentinel of Aug 
1925 and the anonymous article in 
Proceedings of the Wesley Historical 
Society 22 [1939-40], 15-20; his 
activities have also been discussed 
by J Barry in an academic article 
about the publishing history 
of tales of the supernatural, 
published in Cultures of Witchcraft 
in Europe from the Middle Ages to 
the Present, Palgrave Macmillan, 
2018, pp179-212. 


@¢ JAN BONDESON is a retired senior 
lecturer and consultant physician at Cardiff 
University and a regular contributor to FT. 
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The tragedy of local witch-hunts _ 


Ronald Hutton explores two excellent studies which show that many of those prosecuted as 
witches were simply unpopular and vulnerable neighbouring people 


of England 


A Tragedy of Sorcery and 
Superstition 
John Callow 


Bloomsbury Academic 2021 
Hb, 333pp, £25, ISBN 9781788314398 


The Ruin of All 
Witches 


Life and Death in the New World 
Malcolm Gaskill 


Allen Lane 2021 
Hb, 336pp, £20, ISBN 9780241413388 


These two books have so much 
in common that they can readily 
be treated as two aspects of a 
single enterprise. Both are the 
work of very able and experi- 
enced historians, who write with 
a flair and colour that make the 
results accessible to any sort of 
readership. Both provide detailed 
case studies of local witch-hunts 
in the late 17th-century English 
world. John Callow examines the 
case of three women from Bide- 
ford, Devon, who became the last 
people definitely known to have 
been put to death in England for 
the alleged crime of witchcraft, 
in 1682. Malcolm Gaskill looks at 
the first witch-panic in American 
history, at Springfield in the new 
colony of Connecticut, in 1651, 
which resulted in several people 
being thrown under suspicion of 
witchcraft and a wife and hus- 
band being tried for it in Boston. 
Both of them were eventually ac- 
quitted, and while the wife then 
admitted to killing her own child 
and died of disease in prison 
before she could be hanged, the 
man was released and made a 
happy and prosperous later life. 
Both books are based on the 
most detailed research, into ex- 
ceptionally good local records, 


and reconstruct expertly the slow 
accumulation of fears, resent- 
ments and suspicions among 
neighbours which took years 
to reach the stage of formal ac- 
cusation. In so doing, they join 
a succession of such academic 
studies published in the past 
few decades which provide a 
very credible picture of how an 
early modern witch-hunt could 
develop, sharing common traits 
with these two works. 

One such is a heavy emphasis 
on most charges of witchcraft 
as generated from below in 
society, by ordinary people who 
came to believe that uncanny 
misfortunes that had afflicted 
them, especially lingering and 
mysterious illnesses or freak ac- 
cidents, were the result of magic 
wielded against them by mali- 
cious people in their community. 
A corresponding feature is that 
the individuals who came under 
suspicion were those who made 
many others feel threatened and 
uncomfortable. At Bideford the 


_ victims were three quarrel- 
_ some old women who lived by 


begging, at a time when charity 


in the town was diminishing. At 

_ Springfield they were a mentally 
_ disturbed wife, who actually 

- initiated local fears of witchcraft 
_ by accusing others of it, and her 

_ spouse, a withdrawn, solitary 

_ and cantankerous man noted for 
_ threatening his fellow townsmen. 


They believed their 
misfortunes were 
the result of magic 


_ by malicious people 
in their community 


The two cases also have in 


- common that they got to court 
_ because to some extent the 
_ accused cooperated with the 


charges. At Bideford all three 


_ accused provided long and det- 
ailed confessions of practising 


Satanic witchcraft, either in 

the deluded belief that these 
would satisfy the authorities 
and earn mercy, or because the 
fantasies concerned gave them a 
novel sense of empowerment. At 


_ Springfield, the demented wife 


both initially confessed to being 


- a witch, in league with the Devil, 


and consistently accused her 
hated husband of being one. 
Their stories help prove the 


_ point that in both Old and New 


England during the period when 


_ witchcraft was a crime, those on 
trial for it who kept their heads 
- and denied the charges were 


likely to be acquitted or have 


- their sentences quashed. 


In the examples studied here, 
the suspicions were allowed to 


' spiral out of control and the 
- cases got to court not because 


the authorities were witch- 
hunters but because they were 
weak or negligent. At Bideford 
both the magistrates and the 
parish clergyman stood aside and 
handed over investigations to the 


_ accusers, and at Springfield the 
town’s boss had been accused of 


heresy himself and his grip on 
power was slipping. The Bideford 
women were hanged because the 
royal judges, faced with their 


_ confessions, were unwilling to 


cause public anger by discount- 
ing them. They and the couple at 
Springfield were not pagans, folk 
magicians, feminists or cultural 
nonconformists: they were simply 
unpopular, isolated, antisocial 
and vulnerable personalities, 
in communities where seem- 
ingly uncanny misfortune struck 
inhabitants regularly and where 
people believed deeply and genu- 
inely in the power of magic. 
Some individuals involved in 
the Bideford prosecution may 
have been misogynists, one was 
a clergyman and two were pro- 


JOLIN CALLON 


The 
Last Witches 
of England 


fessional physicians, but these 
identities were not general fac- 
tors in the cases. The latter were 
not male persecutions of women, 
because women had crucial roles 
in generating the accusations, re- 
flecting their own concerns. Nor 
were they attempts by new-style 
professional doctors to suppress 
traditional healers and midwives, 
because none of the accused had 
anything resembling such a role. 
In both towns, the religious non- 
conformists were among the most 
prominent witch-hunters. 
Excellent local studies such as 
these bring us closer to under- 
standing the reality of witchcraft 
beliefs and accusations in the 
early modern English world than 
we have ever been before. 
Callow * *%& *&* * * 
Gaskill %& %& %& *&* * 
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Psychedelic survival 


The Sixties were not all rosy in the world of 
hippie music, says Chris Hill 


Muse, Odalisque, 
Handmaiden 


A Girl’s Life In The Incredible 
String Band 


Rose Simpson 
Strange Attractor Press 2021 
Pb, 264pp, £17.50, ISBN 9781907222672 


The Incredible String Band’s 
short career, 1966-1971, saw 
the release of eight albums and 
a unique performance legacy. 
Combining the exemplary 
musicianship of Mike Heron 
and Robin Williamson, music 
hall histrionics and outlandish 
theatre, the band embodied the 
sound and look of British hippie 
culture. : oak & 
Rose 
Simpson’s ' ; 
frank 
account 
of her e 
life in the 
band may : 
disappoint i 
readers 
seeing 
lost opportunities in the 
“flower power” past; any 
nostalgia is tempered by the 
reality of touring and her 
role as housekeeper to Heron 
and Williamson’s psychedelic 
lifestyle. Her commitment to 
the band remains, however, 
profoundly endearing and it 
seems the early days were full 
of joy, yet she pulls no punches 
in discussing the alienation she 
experienced as their counter- 
cultural status grew. This is very 
much a memoir that reads as a 
survival manual. 

Encountering the band 
in 1967, Simpson soon 
abandons her student life at 
York University becoming 
enamoured with the romance 
of mystical questing and the 
psychedelic lifestyle on offer. 
Her early days with ISB see 
her carried along in the wake 
of Heron as they embark on 
communal life in Wales and 
Scotland and venture into the 
kaleidoscopic world of groovy 
London under the tutelage of 
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their manager, the unrepentantly 


hip Joe Boyd. As Heron and 
Williamson’s reputation grows 
and touring and recording 
schedules become increasingly 
demanding, Simpson remains 
grounded in the everyday. It is 
difficult to ignore the drudgery 
that counterpoints Simpson’s 
life as her role in the band as a 
player along with Williamson’s 
girlfriend Licorice McKechnie 
- unpaid, of course — becomes 


more demanding. An appearance : 
at Woodstock in 1969 becomes a 


logistical nightmare. 

Enter Scientology! First 
contact came about in America, 
with McKechnie looking into 
its spiritual promises. Heron 
and Williamson followed suit in 
London. Introducing order and 
purpose to their lives, Heron, 
Williamson and McKechnie 
embraced this new conformity 
and began to realign the band 
to its philosophy and ideals. 
The theatre project “U” they 
envisaged would carry the 
message to their fans met a 
very mixed reaction, with their 
core following understandably 
sceptical of this new direction. 


Unwilling to follow the proscrip- 


tions of an authoritarian group- 
mind and having enjoyed a 
glimpse of another type of life 
in the company of Joe Boyd and 
the Laurel Canyon set, Simpson 
describes her own epiphany 


with a visceral glee. By 1970 she | 
declares Scientology “facile and 


superficial” and her departure 
from the band a foregone 
conclusion. With no regrets 
she describes her return to the 


“real” world and its rewards and : 


hardships with an admirable 
candour, her post-band life 
in no way a compromise or 
disappointment. 

This memoir is a fantastic 
document of the whirlwind of 
ideas, ambitions and delusions 
that characterise the late 
1960s and its movement into a 
more melancholic and harsher 


decade when the casualties were | 


counted. 


KKK KK 


Viral BS 


Medical Myths and Why We Fall 
for Them 


Seema Yasmin 


Johns Hopkins University Press 2021 
Hb, 272pp, £18.99, ISBN 9781421440408 


As reports increased of British 
medical staff having to run the 
gauntlet — both physically and 
online - of those who doubt the 
severity of coronavirus, this 
collection from medical doctor, 
epidemiologist and science 
communicator Seema Yasmin, 
appears to speak 
directly to our pres- ~~ 

. m= Viral BS 
ent pandemic age. © Viral BS 
It is a book that | Ml i 
certainly turns an 
interesting light on 
the topic — but not 
necessarily in the ways the title 
suggests it will. 

Contained within are over 40 
bitesize chapters, mainly four or 
five pages in length, each framed 
around a question. These “medi- 
cal myths” vary widely, from “are 
chemtrails bad for your health?” 
to “how long can you leave 
leftovers?”, and allow the author 
to not only seek answers from 
recent medical literature but also 
to clearly explain terminology 
that helps to understand medi- 
cal research and drug trials (eg 
causality and bias). 

Based on a debunking column 
the author wrote for the Dallas 
Morning News, this is a book writ- 
ten from an American perspec- 
tive for an American audience. 
Written pre-pandemic, it serves 
as an account of the faults of 
the American healthcare system 
that coronavirus magnified. 
Yasmin is particularly strong on 
the systemic racism of American 
healthcare — one where mortality 
rates in childbirth are far higher 
for black women than white and 
where statistical evidence shows 
the high prevalence of medical 
staff who believe a medical myth 
that black skin is tougher and 
stronger than white. 

In her conclusion, Yasmin 
shows how she structured her 
book as a critique of the deficit 
model of science communication 
- which holds that if the public 
can be given more information 
to make up for their deficit of 
scientific knowledge, then there 
will be a stronger understand- 
ing of science. To Yasmin, the 
deficit model does not work; in 
her words “facts aren’t enough”. 


What will work is better storytell- 
ing built on narrative techniques, 
so drawing more on individual 
examples and personal testimo- 
nies (which, she suggests, are 
techniques conspiracy theories 
also use). Certainly, these are 
methods that Yasmin uses in Viral 
BS but — probably due to the 
number of short chapters - an air 
of repetition does hang over the 
book, when these approaches are 
employed again and again. 

For all the clarity of Yasmin’s 
writing style, the breadth of top- 
ics that she covers does make for 
a slightly disparate read. Also, 
for a book with the title Viral BS, 
it contains surprisingly little on 
the viral nature of misinforma- 
tion and disinformation. Social 
media influencers are critiqued 
for the pseudoscientific remedies 
they peddle, but the wider role 
of social media platforms is not 
analysed in much detail. 

There is much to admire in this 
book and it serves as an introduc- 
tion and a taster to a number of 
topics. As such, it is a shame that 
even though the book concludes 
with an (excellent) Bullshit De- 
tection Kit there are no sugges- 
tions of (BS-free) books, websites 
or podcasts that the reader might 
want to explore next. 

Ross MacFarlane 
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The Ballad-Singer 
in Georgian and 
Victorian London 


Oskar Cox Jensen 


Cambridge University Press 2021 
Hb, 280pp, £75, ISBN 97811088350560 


If you want to reach out to a 
crowd, the simplest, most direct 
way is to sing. Before the music 
industry as we know it, in the 
rowdy capital of 1714-1901, the 
street was the ballad singer’s 
stage. Anyone with the skills 
could be one; they frequently 
came from the bottom of society’s 
pile. Their precarious existence 
was as reliant on pitch, stage- 
craft, and an ear for the popular 
as it was on musical talent. Yet, as 
Oskar Cox Jensen explores, they 
acted as both entertainment and 
a news channel, bringing togeth- 
er the sensations of Grub Street 
with those of the music hall. As 
such, they could wield powerful 
influence. 

In July 1815, 22-year-old 
housemaid Eliza Fenning was 


hanged for attempting to murder 
her employers with arsenic-laced 
dumplings. Her arrest and trial 
were a sensation, the proceedings 
running roughly concurrent with 
the Hundred Days (following Na- 
poleon’s return from exile) and 
providing as much coverage from 
pamphleteers — an estimated 
10,000 attended her funeral, 
convinced of her innocence. Two 
weeks later, another 22-year-old 
domestic, Mary Bailey, was found 
dead. She had taken her own life 
- cutting her throat with a carv- 
ing knife - after hearing a ballad 
singer’s mournful rendition of 
Eliza Fenning’s plight. 

Politicians hired ballad sing- 
ers to praise candidates and 
whip up crowds — though their 
intentions could easily be foiled 
by the ensuing hullaballoo. The 
Spectator relates uproar at the 
General Election hustings in 
Covent Garden on 9 July 1852, 
whence came the ballad “Lord 
Viscount Maidstone’s Address”, a 
proto-Private Eve satirical attack 
on the hopeless Tory nominee. 

Or they could be political in 
themselves. “The Storm” was a 
Napoleonic broadside regularly 
performed by Joseph Johnson at 
Tower Hill in the 1820s. Cutting 
an extraordinary figure, the tall, 
black ex-merchant seaman sang 
with a model of 
a brig, complete 
with sails, hull and 
rigging, perched 
jauntily on top of 
his head. Though 
the lyrics spoke 
of current affairs, the tune was 
refashioned from one that had 
caught the ear of Handel at least 
80 years previously, which he 
set as the sixth of his English 
Songs, “The Sailor’s Complaint”. 
Johnson’s rendering was restyled 
by the ballad printers of Seven 
Dials in Covent Garden, the Tin 
Pan Alley of Georgian London. As 
ethnomusicologist Alan Lomax 
put it, the song “shouts across a 
social space and across human 
time as well.” 

This book comes with record- 
ings of the songs at www.cam- 
bridge.org/ballads and illustra- 
tions from the world of Hogarth, 
Mayhew and Dickens. My only 
complaint is that its price will 
probably keep it within academic 
circles, when this is a ballad so 
many music fans would have 
liked to hear. 

Cathi Unsworth 
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Science Fiction 
Sherryl Vint 


MIT Press 2021 
Pb, 207pp, £12.99, ISBN 9780262539999 


Science fiction, the cliché states, 
isn’t about the future, it’s about 
the present. As Sherryl Vint com- 
ments, SF can “help us conceptu- 
alise and respond to a world that 
has begun to resemble SF, in ways 
both marvellous and malign.” 

1984 remains relevant because 
totalitarian regimes still subju- 
gate their people 
and because surveil- 
lance is more per- 
vasive than Orwell 
imagined. Wells’s 
The Time Machine 
remains relevant 
partly because British society is 
still riddled with class division; it 
“combines evolutionary projec- 
tion with a harsh critique of class 
division”. 

SF, she argues, “adopts a range 
of esthetic styles and thematic 
preoccupations as it explores how 
the world might be otherwise.” So 
every age gets the SF it deserves. 
The Golden Age and cyberpunk 
reflected on transformative tech- 
nological innovation. The New 
Wave examined inner space. SF’s 
contemporary concerns include 
speculative design, AI, economics, 
genomics, transhumanism and 
climate change. She points out 
that SF’s current audience and 
writers include more feminist, 
LGBTQ+ and global views (China, 
Latin America and India) than 
historically. These wider perspec- 
tives are “among the most excit- 
ing ways the field is changing”. 

Vint’s comments are often 
thought-provoking. In an exami- 
nation of colonialism’s impact and 
legacy, she argues that Star Wars 
offers “an apt index of how SF re- 
sponded to shifting values emerg- 
ing from the counterculture, after 
which straightforward identifi- 
cation with agents of imperial 
conquest was no longer feasible”. 
It’s a typically insightful comment 
that deepens my appreciation of 
this classic movie. 

Vint eloquently highlights how 
SF can ask “questions about the 
impact of science and technology 
on human experience, values, and 
ways of living”. To achieve this SF 
often uses narratives and settings 
that are scientifically implausible 
if not impossible. For me, this nar- 
rative distance often augments 
the clarity of the contemporary 


concerns. The original Star Trek, 
for example, advocated peaceful 
co-existence in the time of Viet- 
nam and racial integration at a 
time of the civil rights movement. 
Science Fiction is one of MIT 
Press’s Essential Knowledge ser- 
ies, which offer “foundational 
knowledge” on a topic. Vint suc- 
ceeds admirably. As a summary 
of the state of SF, this is a pithy, 
insightful and thought-provoking 
book that even long-standing fans 
will enjoy. 
Mark Greener 
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Hidden Wonders 


The subtle dialogue between 
physics and elegance 


Etienne Guyon, Jose Bico, Etienne Reyssat & 
Benoit Roman 


MIT Press 2021 
Pb, 311pp, £24, ISBN 9780262539890 


This is a neat idea for a pop-sci- 
ence book. Although the concept 
of elegance is perhaps a bit slip- 
pery in this context, the central 
theme is easily grasped, as a 
quartet of Sorbonne profs show us 
a diverse selection of mostly mun- 
dane items, natural and manu- 
factured, and explain how their 
beauty, utility and often counter- 
intuitive properties are shaped by 
scientific laws. 

In short chapters, 
built for dipping in- 
to, and each ac- 
companied by a sug- § 
gested home experi- 
ment, we learn why 
Batavian Tears — glass tear-drops 
- will withstand being hit on their 
bulbous end with a hammer, but 
will instantly shatter into powder 
if their thin end is even slightly 
damaged; and why prey, flying 
into a spider’s web at high speed, 
doesn’t just bounce off. (Webs 
contain shock absorbers.) 

Here are “the oldest skyscrap- 
ers in the world” (16th century, 
made of earth), and the extraor- 
dinary maths involved in making 
clothes hang properly. Aegagro- 
pilas - balls found on beaches, 
formed from fragments of aquatic 
plants - demonstrate how “fric- 
tion alone is enough to consoli- 
date small construction”. 

The photographs and other 
illustrations are all good, and 
sometimes truly memorable, as in 
the picture of a bubble caught in 
the process of bursting, and the 
sandcastle, made of “hydrophobic 
grains”, which holds together as 


=, 
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long as it’s submerged, but col- 
lapses as soon as it’s taken out of 
the water. 

It’s an entertaining read that 
will prompt the curious mind 
into pursuing fresh wonderings 
beyond its pages. It also teaches 
some vital life skills, such as how 
to stick a needle into a soap bub- 
ble without causing damage, or 
how to walk on eggs and leave 
them intact. It’s perhaps not a 
fortean work as such, but I can’t 
imagine it failing to please when 
kept on top of any FT reader’s 
cistern. 

Mat Coward 
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Witch’s Garden 


Plants in Folklore, Magic and 
Traditional Medicine 
Sandra Lawrence 


Welbeck 2020 
Hb, 208pp, £14.99, ISBN 9781787394360 


Two initial observations: this 
book looks gorgeous, and it isn’t 
massively witchy, but is all the 
better for that. This is a history of 
how humans have used plants to 
cure or kill, charm or curse, the 
superstitions that are associated 
with plants and their links to 
astrology and magic. 

Witch’s Garden was produced 
in association with the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew, whose 
archive illustrates every other 
page: primarily colour plates of 
botanical specimens, with the 
odd medieval manuscript added. 

Each chapter deals with an 
aspect of plant use: preparing 
medicines, brewing a love potion 
or rediscovering the medicinal 
properties of plants in modern 
times. Liquorice has a remark- 
able history, used 4,000 years ago 
by the Babylonians, popular in 
medieval England and an early 
addition to the ; | 
mass-production of 
sweets in the late 
18th century when 
Mr Dunhill invent- 
ed his Pontefract 
Cakes. Lawrence 
crams a lot into each chapter — 
eight uses for fennel on just one 
page, for example - and the book 
is written in a breezy style which 
simply gallops along. 

This is a delightfully engaging 
introduction to the relationship 
between humans and plants. 
Paula Dempsey 
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An enchantment of lore 


: Andy Paciorek delights in two beguiling volumes of folklore destined, 
- he suspects, to become classics 


: Treasury of 
: Folklore: Seas & 
Rivers 


Sirens, Selkies and Ghost Ships 
> Dee Dee Chainey & Willow Winsham 


* Batsford 2021 
= Hb, 192pp, £12.99, ISBN 9781849946599 


_ Treasury of 

: Folklore: 

- Woodlands & 
- Forests 


: Wild Gods, World Trees and 
: Werewolves 


Dee Dee Chainey & Willow Winsham 


: Batsford 2021 


: Hb, 192pp, £12.99, ISBN 9781849946872 


: Dee Dee Chainey and Willow 
Winsham, the luminaries behind 
: the hugely successful Folklore 

: Thursday hashtag phenomenon 

> on Twitter, prove their own de- 

: served place within the folklore 
: world with these enchanting 

: books. 
: The first presents a collec- 

: tion of strange aquatic tales 

: gathered across the ages and 

: across the globe, varying from 

: Mami Wata to the Mary Celeste, 
: from the lost city of Ys to the 

: subterranean rivers of London. 

: Within its rolling pages the 

: reader encounters both familiar 
: figures, such as Hans Christian 

: Anderson’s Little Mermaid (one 
: of the more disturbing tales 

: to have ever have been given 

: the Disney treatment), and 

: lesser-known entities such as 

: the Funay rei - the revenants 

: of drowned Japanese mariners 

: who unless placated will cause 

: harm to living souls. Kelpies, 

: selkies, nymphs, sirens, ghosts, 

: gods and goddesses galore such 
: as Poseidon, Sedna, Hit (the 

: octopus goddess of the Caroline 
: Islands) and Arnaquagsaq (the 

: sea mother of Greenland) all 

: appear within. Superstitions 

: abound in the sailors’ world and 


setting sail. 
In our voyage through strange 
waters there are a wealth of 


subjects that have intrigued forte- 


ans for decades, such as that zone 
of mysterious maritime vanish- 
ings, the Bermuda Triangle, and 
Ignis Fatuus — the fool’s fire (also 
known as Will o’ the Wisps, Jack 


o’ Lanterns and more), the lights 
that flicker above swamplands 
which are said to have led many 
a nocturnal traveller to a sodden 
grave. Cryptids like Nessie, 
Ogopogo and the Bear Lake 
Monster also raise their heads 
above the surface. 

It must be noted that this book 
is not an in-depth analysis of 
any particular cases and should 
be seen as more of a port from 
which readers may seek to 
explore further or dive in deeper 
via other tomes. 

In the second volume Chainey 
and Winsham take us by the 
hand like babes in the wood and 
lead us... into the woods! And as 
with the waves, they prove adept 
guides to the wonders of forests 
the world over. We encounter 
heroes and heroines like Vasilisa 
the Beautiful and her adversary 
in the dark Russian birch forest, 
the iron-toothed crone Baba 
Yaga; and Paul Bunyan, the 
giant lumberjack of the North 
American timberlands and his 
loyal companion the blue-haired 
moose Babe. We meet strange 
creatures such as the timid 
Squonk, which upon capture 
would dissolve in a flood of 


meet gods and demi-gods and el- 


emental spirits of the wildwoods: 


the Leshy, Hamadryads, Herne 
the Hunter, the Moss People and 
many more. There are meetings 
with those denizens of the dark 
woods, the bears and the wolves; 
yet they too may be more than 
we dreamed and, disturbingly, 
may be more like us than we’d 
dared imagine. And we hear 

the lore of the trees themselves 
from the Dragon’s Blood trees of 
Yemen to the ancient funereal 
yews of Britain; from the sacred 
banyan trees of India to the 
giant old cedars of Canada. 

It is a great introduction to 
the topic, yet it is also diverse 
enough that even seasoned 
followers of folklore may find 
something unfamiliar or intrigu- 
ing within this beguiling little 
book, such as the Tid de Nada, 
the bizarre Yule log of Catalan 
tradition. 


Although there are a few 
adult themes which are subtly 
addressed, I would have no 
qualms about giving the books 
as gifts to adults and children 
alike. As a child I’d have indeed 
treasured them. Both can be 
dipped into here and there or 
read cover to cover; they are 
very charming in presentation, 
illustrated throughout in a block 
print style by the artist Joe 
McClaren. 

I look forward hopefully to 
more titles in a series that could 
prove to be a contemporary 
equivalent of Andrew Lang’s 
coloured fairy book collection. 


Magic 
A Life in More Worlds Than One 


David Conway 


Rose Ankh 2021 
Hb, 295pp, £18.99, ISBN 9781913023072 


David Conway’s Magic: An Occult 


: Primer was a bestseller in the 


occulty zeitgeist of the early 
1970s, a book of old school, 
almost Renaissance-style magic, 
but done with great charm and 
sanity. It brought Conway fan 
mail from William Burroughs and 
David Bowie. 

The present book is Conway’s 
autobiography, from his origins as 
a pale, weedy lad in Aberystwyth, 
and there is an Under Milk 
Wood richness to his accounts 

' of Wales (where 
M else would you 
find an insurance 
salesman known 
as “Jones Sudden 
Death”?). Magically 
~ inclined farmer 


Mathonwy James teaches young 


David about herbalism, and 

more cerebral occult practices 
such as visualisation, along with 
what becomes a keystone of his 
life and writing: the notion that 
everything is connected, in a 
unified world of correspondences. 

Conway went on to have a car- 
eer as a high-flying civil servant. 
He is candid about his emotional 
life, falling in love with a lion ta- 
mer and travelling around France 
with the circus, and there are 
details of what is now gay history, 
with a “Mousehole Club” that 
Conway fails to find, and a church 
in the East End frequented by 
Francis Bacon among others. 

The central strand is magic, 
from the fraudulence of Spiritual- 
ism (sometimes very funny) to 
more elevated scraps and nuggets 
about the Golden Dawn, Crowley, 
Eliphas Lévi and the rest. In 
particular he meets his Higher 
Self, arising from a dream vision. 
Like all occultists he likes to blur 
boundaries, and he has a story 
about a boyfriend in Brussels 
whom he came to believe was an 
extraterrestrial: it is finely spun, 


> with the supporting material 


carefully deployed and just the 
right degree of circumspection. 
“The style is the man,” and 
Conway is a lovely writer. This is 
an enchanting book, in service 
of the insight - epigraph to 
the book, from Einstein - that 
“Reality is an illusion, albeit a 


: this book casts a net to land tears, and the human-faced tree | Seas & Rivers %* %& *& %& very persistent one.” 
numerous omens heeded when dogs of China, the Penghou. We Woodlands & Forests %&* %& ¥%& ¥%& : Phil Baker 
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DAVID V BARRETT ROUNDS UP THE LATEST TITLES FROM 
THE WORLD OF SPECULATIVE AND FANTASTIC FICTION 


The Cottingley Cuckoo 
AJ Elwood 


Titan Books 2021 
Pb, 365pp, £8.99, ISBN 9781789096859 


We have three wonderfully 
fortean concepts to start with. 
We all know that fairies, even if 
they might sometimes be pretty, 
delicate little winged creatures, 
are rarely benign, and in AJ 
Elwood’s The Cottingley Cuckoo 
we learn (perhaps) just how 
vindictive they can be. On her 
first day working at a nursing 
home Rose meets a somewhat 
formidable resident, Charlotte 
Favell, who gives her a letter to 
read; written to Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle in 1921, it tells of the find 
ing of a dead fairy by a river in 
Cottingley by the writer’s seven- 
year-old granddaughter 
Harriet. Over the coming 
months Charlotte gives 
Rose more letters to 
read: Harriet’s mother, 
also called Charlotte, is 
struck blind, and loses 
all energy or interest 

in others. Could the 
fairies have bespelled 
her in some way? Rose 
becomes pregnant 

and meets Charlotte Favell’s 
pregnant daughter... Harriet. 
She becomes convinced that the 
present-day Charlotte and Harriet 
are the mother and daughter of 
a century before, or fairy substi- 
tutes for them — and when she 
has her baby she doesn’t take 
to it, becoming more and more 
certain that it is a changeling, 
that Harriet’s fairy child has been 
swapped for hers. It could all, of 
course, simply be a disturbing 
combination of suggestibility and 
post-natal depression... or could 
the fairies be real? 


Gigantic 

Ashley Stokes 

Unsung Stories 2021 

Pb, 229pp, £9.99, ISBN 9781912658145 


In contrast with that dark tale, 
Ashley Stokes has an at times 
hilarious take on cryptozoology in 
Gigantic, with the search for the 
North Surrey Gigantopithecus. 
Kevin is a dedicated believer — a 
Knower — and an Investigator 

in the GIT, the Gigantopithicus 


THE. « 
COTTINGLEY 


CUCKOO 


Intelligence Team, a small group 
whose new leader is actually a 
sceptic. Why is there a complete 
lack of physical evidence for the 
creature? “It always covers its 
tracks... That’s why we never find 
anything.” Kevin’s obsession with 
proving its existence to the world 
(because he knows it exists) has 
already destroyed his marriage; 
but this only makes him more 
determined to track it down. And 
then they get a clear report of 

a sighting, with mobile phone 
footage.... 


The Listeners 

Jordan Tannahill 

4th Estate 2021 

Hb, 288pp, £14.99, ISBN 9780008445393 


Have you heard The Hum? 
Many have, and it’s 
not always possible to 
identify its source. In 
Jordan Tannahill’s The 
Listeners, mother and 
teacher Claire suddenly 
starts hearing it in the 
middle of the night, and 
it turns her life upside 
down. The first night 
her husband finds her 
in the middle of the 
street in her nightdress at 4am 
trying to pin down where it’s 
coming from. Over the months, 
she loses not just sleep but her 
marriage and her job as The 
Hum takes over more and more 
of her life. A few others hear it 
too, but the small support group 
she joins becomes identified as 
a cult. As Claire tells her story, 
the relentless inevitability of her 
separation from everyone and 
everything she knows and loves 
is heart-rending. The author 

is clearly familiar with fortean 
analysis of this and similar phe- 
nomena; Claire’s story reads as 
frighteningly true. 


Hollow 
B Catling 


Coronet 2021 


Hb, 254pp, £17.99, ISBN 9781529366433 


There’s no artist more weird and 
wonderful than Hieronymous 
Bosch, and a novel inspired by 
his Garden of Earthly Delights 
ought to be a delight. Some 
time in the 16th century a group 


of mercenaries, who vie for 
unpleasantness (and who die, 
one by one), are tasked with 
taking a new Oracle to a mon- 
astery; the Oracle is a limbless, 
unhuman creature kept in a box, 
fed on the marrow of human 
bones which the mercenaries 
take turns in imbuing with their 
darkest secrets. The monastery 
sits by Das Kagel, a mountain 
which may once have been the 
Tower of Babel; its previous 
Oracle has died or disappeared, 
and the aged scholar Fr Benedict 
believes the abbot is holding 
dangerous secrets. And ina 
nearby village Meg, the drunken 
butcher’s wife, forms an alliance 
with misshapen creatures — woe- 
begots and filthlings — straight 
out of Bosch. The novel is 
inevitably OTT, and really should 
be amazing — but unfortunately 
Hollow disappoints; it’s dreadfully 
over-written, trying far too hard to 
be clever but failing to entertain. 


Marion Lane and the 


Midnight Murder 
TA Willberg 


Trapeze 2021 
Hb, 320pp, £14.99, ISBN 9780857828460 


Refreshingly light and enjoyable, 
Marion Lane and the Midnight 
Murder is an innovative first 
novel by South African writer 

TA Willberg, set in late-1950s 
London -— or rather, below 
London. Marion, a young woman 
living with her overbearing 
grandmother, is recruited as an 
apprentice for Miss Brickett’s 
detective agency, housed 
in a warren of tunnels 
under Fulham, west 
London. She'll undergo 
intensive training for 
three years, learning to 
use intricate and clever 
devices, before becom- 
ing an Inquirer, solving 
crimes for the people of 
London that the police 
either can’t or won't. But then 

a member of staff is murdered 
within the agency itself; it has 

to be an inside job — and when 
evidence emerges pointing 
incontrovertibly to the killer being 
her friend and mentor Frank, who 
had recruited her, she has to 
clear his name. There are dark 


passages, especially towards the : 
end, but like the labyrinth it inhab- : 
its this novel is full of unexpected 
twists and turns. A minor criti- 

cism: the author doesn’t make 
enough of her chosen era. 1958 

is very different from the present 
day, but because nearly all the 
novel is set in the underground 
tunnels of the detective agency 
rather than in the streets above, 

it could be almost any time. But 

it’s still fun! 


Treacle Walker 

Alan Garner 

Ath Estate 2021 

Hb, 152pp, £10, ISBN 9780008477790 


A new Alan Garner novel is a rare 
and welcome event — and though 
Treacle Walker is short, the 

author sees it as the culmination 
of all his previous work. The set- 
ting is unexplained. Joe Coppock, : 
a boy of unstated age, lives alone : 
in a small house in the country, 
near a railway line where a steam 
train he calls Noony passes by at 
midday. He has a lazy eye, and 

the doctor has told him to wear 

an eyepatch over his good eye to : 
increase the strength of the other : 
one. He encounters a strange 

rag & bone man, Treacle Walker, 
swapping an old pair of pyjamas 
and a lamb’s shoulder blade 

for an almost empty old jar of 
healing balm, Poor Man’s Friend, 
and a donkey stone for whitening 
his doorstep. Treacle is an old 

term for a healing medicine, and 
Treacle Walker tells Joe he can 

heal “all things; save jealousy. 
Which none can.” Joe 
encounters a bog man, 
Thin Amren, and realises 
(having accidentally 
smeared a touch of the 
ointment onto one eyelid) 
that he sees two differ- 

ent worlds though his 

two eyes, one mundane, 
one mythical. The story 
draws deeply on both 
folklore and Garner’s own child- 
hood in the 1940s; characters 
from his (and Joe’s) favourite 

comic, Knockout, leak threaten- 
ingly into Joe’s own world. Garner 
packs more into this brief book 
than many authors do into much 
longer works; this is a gem that 
repays several readings. 
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REVIEWS / FILMS 


TO SEND REVIEW COPIES, CONTACT THE EDITOR AT DRSUTTON@FORTEANTIMES.COM 


Weirdness in West Virginia 


The latest production from the Small Town Monsters team offers fascinating firsthand accounts of 
uncanny encounters in rural West Virginia, somewhat undermined by dodgy recreations 


On the Trail of 
UFOs: Dark Sky 


Dir Seth Breedlove, US 2021 
On digital platforms 


On the Trail of UFOs: Dark Sky, the 
latest documentary from Small 
Town Monsters, follows on the 
heels of a web series On the Trail 
of UFOs (2020). Documentary 
filmmaker Seth Breedlove (his 
debut in front of the camera), 
together with Shannon LeGro, 
host of the web series and emcee 
of the podcast Into the Fray, visit 
the rural areas of West Virginia 
- the film’s subtitle refers to the 
region’s lack of light pollution, 
which may account for its high 
number of UFO sightings - 
to investigate paranormal 
encounters old and new. 

This isn’t the first time 
Breedlove has set his sights 
on West Virginia’s storied 
paranormal history, much of 
which has been documented by 
native West Virginian Gray Barker 
and New Yorker John Keel; 
previous Small Town Monsters 
documentaries focus on Point 
Pleasant’s Mothman, the bizarre 
Flatwoods Mystery of Braxton 
County, the infamous Woodrow 
Derenberger roadside meeting 
with the mysterious Indrid Cold, 
and the many encounters with 
the fabled Men in Black. LeGro 
fills the viewer in on this history, 
together with the especially long 
and rich tradition of Appalachian 
legend and folklore that provides 
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Arich tradition 
of Appalachian 
folklore provides a 


backdrop to events 
| 


a backdrop to these more recent 
events. The storied Men in 
Black phenomenon provides 
him with the opportunity to 
freely conjecture about covert 
military operations in this remote 
military installation-heavy 
region, specifically the numerous 
sightings of advanced military 
aircraft flying in or out of the 
state’s abundant abandoned coal 
mines (potentially retrofitted 
into secret underground 
bases). Thankfully, rehashing 
old paranormal standbys and 
secret military ops are only the 
backdrop to this latest film, 
which focuses more on obscure 
regional accounts of recent 
UFO and alien encounters by 
both individuals and families. 
Unlike Mothman or the Men in 
Black, these stories benefit from 
the freshness and immediacy 
of first-hand retellings, while 
the former have taken on the 
accretions of amplification and 
error and become as much a part 
of the folklore of the region as 
any legends passed down from 
generation to generation. 
Breedlove’s drone-heavy 
cinematography is admirable, 
and vast and mostly undeveloped 


rural West Virginia provides 
ample opportunities for 
breathtaking landscapes. At one 
point, the filmmakers capture 
unidentified aerial phenomena 
on camera, though what they 
record is rather underwhelming. 
Regrettably, as with his previous 
films, Breedlove is compelled 

to provide dramatic recreations 
of paranormal encounters that 
depend too much on some rather 
disappointing CGI effects — this 
is low budget filmmaking, after 
all —- that betrays somewhat 

the documentary feel, and this 
eventually proves to be a major 
irritation and distraction. This 
unnecessary interjection and 
visual reductionism ultimately 
lessen the impact of the 
percipients’ first-hand accounts. 
Luckily, LeGro and Breedlove’s 
theorising resists sensationalism 
- they stop short of proposing 
another Hollow Earth theory, 
for example, though they flirt 
with notions of military activity- 
induced alien visitation — and the 
filmmakers are to be praised for 
offering a somewhat balanced 
interpretation. 

Eric Hoffman 
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Shepherd 


Created by Jez Butterworth, UK 
2021 
Acorn Media, £24.99 (DVD) 


Sometimes a film comes along 
that you desperately want to 
enjoy but which falls short 

to the extent that it’s a bitter 
disappointment. Shepherd is 

an example. It’s British, it’s a 
thoughtful psychological horror, 
it has a good cast, it’s beautifully 
shot in some great locations: 
everything is in place for it to 
work. But it doesn’t. 

Eric (Tom Hughes, who played 
Prince Albert in Victoria) is a 
monosyllabic young farmer 
who, mourning the death of 
his unfaithful wife and unborn 


child, takes a job as a shepherd 
on a remote Scottish island that 
boasts nothing more than a 
ramshackle cottage, a dilapidated 
lighthouse and several hundred 
sheep. Bidding farewell to his 
angry mother (an unrecognisable 
Greta Scacchi) he is ferried to his 
new home by a baleful woman 
(Kate Dickie) who mutters veiled 
warnings before departing. 

Almost as soon as he arrives, 
Eric realises he’s in a very 
dark and disturbing place. He 
discovers a journal left by the 
previous shepherd which is full 
of fevered writing and, more 
alarming still, dozens of bizarre 
and ominous drawings. He begins 
to have terrifying dreams, he 
hears noises and eventually starts 
seeing things that shouldn’t be 
there. He comes to believe that 
the island is haunted by a witch 
- one who wants something from 
him. 

From that synopsis you'll be 
able to figure out that a lack of 
originality is this film’s major 
drawback. It ‘borrows’ from so 
many other horror films that 
despite the care it takes to 
develop its story, the viewer is 
almost always one step ahead. 
Unlike the similar The Lighthouse 
from 2019, Shepherd does not 
present a mystery for the viewer 
to figure out; you almost have to 
wait for the film to catch up to 
where you already are. 

It has an arthouse horror 
veneer to it, but beneath that 
there is a reliance on fake-out 
dream sequences, jump scares 
and - worst of all -a woman 
with long, dark, dank hair as the 
monster: all stuff you’d expect to 
find in a cheapo horror flick from 
a bargain bin in the supermarket. 

I’m afraid I can’t recommend 
Shepherd. Slow horror is fine, but 
it needs more meat on its bones 
and a more original approach 
than this if it’s going to work. 
Daniel King 
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TELEVISION 


FT’s very own couch potato, STU 


NEVILLE, casts an eye over the small 
screen’s current fortean offerings 


Blaze Away! 


If you crave more outré 
viewing after the excesses of 
festive mainstream TV, then 
the Blaze channel has much to 
recommend it. If it’s decidedly 
enthusiastic fortean material 
you’re looking for, then look no 
further... 

As saucery is on the 
ascendant once again, a quick 
shufti at their schedules 
tells you that Blaze is right 
there, with Ancient Aliens 
(FT410:67) front and centre 
and on at least two or three 
times a day. However, the 
UFO-prog second division is 
strongly represented as well: 
UFO Hunters, Alien Chronicles, 
Top UFO Encounters, plus any 
number of titles featuring the 


same words, and indeed the 
same content, in a different 
order. In keeping with the 
zeitgeist — official knowledge 
being much greater than is 
acknowledged — each has 

a variation on the classic 
strapline: “Is this proof that 
the Government is hiding the 
truth?” 

Aliens At The Pentagon 
announces “Nick Pope, the 
UFO insider known as “The 
Real Fox Mulder’, provides 
shocking and revelatory 


A zero return 
against a huge sum 
invested? There’s a 
name for that. 


THE REVEREND’S REVIEW 


FT’s resident man of the cloth REVEREND PETER LAWS dons 


his dog collar and faces the flicks that Church forgot! 


Session 9 


Dir Brad Anderson, US 2001 


Second Sight Films, £26.99 (Blu-ray) 


Session 9 always turns up on 
those “Top Ten Horror Movies 
You Haven’t Seen’ lists. There’s 
definite kudos in that, but as 
one of the actors from the film 
points out (in the sumptuous 
extras on this set), knowing that 
barely anybody has seen your 
story is depressing. Hopefully 
this new release will help 
spread the dread, although I 
suspect this Limited Edition 
will be snapped up by the 
already converted. 

That’s because Session 9 
really is a great horror movie, 
which, once seen, drags the 
viewer back for repeated 
viewings. It’s 20 years old and 
yet the premise still feels fresh. 


You won't find any teenagers or 
paranormal investigators here. 
Our heroes are an asbestos 
removal company who win 

the clean-up contract on the 
abandoned Danvers State 
Mental Hospital. The team are 
under immense pressure — the 
boss, Gordon Fleming, snagged 
the contract on the promise 
they could finish in one week 
(it should take three). But is 
the growing stress just about 
work or are these men being 
influenced by a mentally toxic 
supernatural presence baked 
into the walls of the trauma- 
soaked asylum? 

Session 9 knocked my socks 
off first time around, and the 
second time, the socks were off 
again. This really is a uniquely 
unsettling film. The script is 
disturbing, the acting first rate 


i} insight...” (spoiler: no, he 


» doesn’t), while UFO Hunters 


' ) asks “Has the US military 
® derived various forms of 
technology, including stealth 


expertise, from downed 
UFOs?” (again...) The latter 
inevitably leans heavily on 
Bob Lazar - who has spun 
a whole industry based on 
two wage slips and a USAF 
invoice saying “Back-engineer 
an alien propulsion system 
and make good” — and the 
late Stanton Friedman, his 
ayatollah-eyebrows beetling 
away as he raves about 
interstellar travel. The tone 
leans heavily towards belief 
— well it would, wouldn’t it? 
- and if you were new to the 
field a day on Blaze would 
make an acolyte of you. Most 
of the other titles are standard 
paranormal telly fare: “Is this 
very distant blurry footage 
really a craft from another 
galaxy?” and so on. 

There’s more to Blaze than 
just blinky lights, though. 
There’s a multitude of ghost 


© Danvers was 


described as the 
“birthplace of the 


frontal lobotomy” 


and the sound design and score 


: fast-track you into a state of 
: high anxiety. It’s also got the 
: best “F**k You!” moment in 


cinema. 
However, the film’s real 


: power comes from the location 
: itself: an actual former asylum 
: in Massachusetts. Danvers 


State Hospital opened in 1878 


with a patient capacity of 450. 
: By 1930, they’d crammed 2,000 
: in. It was described as the 


“birthplace of the prefrontal 


stuff, conspiracy-themed progs 
(Templars, Illuminati, JFK, 
JTR). MonsterQuest (FT407:63) 
also features heavily, as do 
both the interminable Curse 
Of... series - Oak Island and 
Skinwalker Ranch. There’s so 
much going on in the latter 
that it deserves a column to 
itself, but the former, based 
around the legendary ‘Money 
Pit’, is interesting as it is so 
narrowly focused. This is, in 
itself, rather ironic: 50 years 
ago, the money pit was a 10-ft” 
shaft that magically flooded 
every time alleged treasure 
hoved into view. Nowadays, in 
a Jacques Tati-style escalation 
over the nine and counting 
series, two prospecting 
brothers graduate from shovel 
and pick and archeological 
caution to the use of industrial 
diggers until the narrow shaft 
has become an open cast mine 
slightly bigger than the island 
itself, and have found... well, 
nothing. A zero return against 
a huge sum invested? There’s a 
name for that. 


lobotomy”, and visitors would 
remark how patients would 
wander through the halls in 

a zombie-like daze. Changes 
in healthcare and concerns 
over the conditions led to its 
abandonment in 1992, and the 
huge building, with treatment 
rooms, baths, and a morgue, 
became a mecca for thrill- 
seekers and horror film makers 
(the goofy Doom Asylum was 
also filmed here in 1987). 

Yet Danvers is not vital to 
Session 9 in the way you might 
think. This isn’t just about how 
it looks on camera, but how the 
place made the cast and crew 
feel. The special features talk 
about its dark energy. Decades 
of scary, lonely, melancholy 
stories seem to have seeped 
into the film itself, so after 
watching it you may need to 
stock up on kitten videos as 
a mental detox. Stick with it, 
though, and you'll be amazed 
that this intelligent and grown 
up “haunted house” movie 
passed so many people by. 
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To advertise here call Ben on 020 3890 3833 


The Feel Good Book Club is 
a book subscription box with 
a difference. Every time you 
receive your book box, you're 
helping others as 100% of our 

proceeds go to Samaritans. 


Read. Give. Smile. 
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Join us today: 


Proudly supporting Samaritans, 
j a registered charity 


Hallam | BELIEVER? 


We are looking for believers in the 
paranormal to take part in an exciting 
new research project 
led by researchers at 
Sheffield Hallam University. 


This project seeks to explore the 
nature of your beliefs and the impact 
of these beliefs in your daily life. 


If you are 18+ and believe in any 
aspect of the anomalous, 
we want to hear from you! 


For more information or to set up a 
confidential, anonymous interview, 


please get ” touch at: To find out more, contact: 
paranormalbelief@shu.ac.uk INPURSUITOFGHOSTS@GMAIL.COM 
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https://kickstarter.com/projects/h-e/phenomenomix 


You make a pledge, we all cross our fingers, 
and when the money is raised we print the book, 
and you get your copy along with whatever Re- 
wards you've chosen. 

Hey! you're in the publishing world! 


LETTERS 


CONTACT US BY POST: PO BOX 1200, WHITSTABLE CT1 9RH, OR E-MAIL SIEVEKING@FORTEANTIMES.COM 
PLEASE PROVIDE US WITH YOUR POSTAL ADDRESS 
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SIMULACRA 
GURNER 


Do they meet every writer who 
is creative or has done something 
of note? Or do they just meet 
Rushdie? Lincoln or whatever his 
name is; the one who wrote ‘The 
Outsider’ [someone in audience 
shouts ‘Colin Wilson’]. Colin 


Trickster’s grip 


Ihave submitted an account of 
strange occurrences in my house 
[‘Hexham fairies’, FT380:76, June 
2019] and Iread “It happened 

to me” letters voraciously. The 


We are always glad to receive pictures of 
spontaneous forms and figures, or any 
curious images. Send them (with your 
postal address) to Fortean Times, 

PO Box 1200, Whitstable CT1 9RH 

or to sieveking@forteantimes.com 


creativity of the Universe in com- 
ing up with these happenings is 
astonishing — what they all have in 
common is a blatant disregard for 
the laws of physics. Quite a few re- 
called experiences might actually 
be dreams, but not all of them. 

My occurrences are usually 
low-key but again the one thing 
they have in common is they 
completely blow holes in the laws 
of physics. Nothing much has hap- 
pened for months but in the same 
hour last week [Nov 2021] the cat 
came in through two locked doors 
and an item that I'd spotted in 
the house before we went out was 
before us on the track two min- 
utes later when I was walking the 
dog. I feel as though something or 
someone wants to get my atten- 
tion every now and again, but why 
I do not know. 

Perhaps they are humbling us 
by reminding us that we haven’t 
got all the answers. In the past 
people were more naturally in- 
clined to believe all sorts of spir- 
itual, miraculous and paranormal 
things, but we are not supposed 
to these days because they cannot 
be explained by science — and yet 
inexplicable anomalies with a life 
of their own are still ubiquitous, 
albeit in modern forms. 

Most cultures have a trickster 
figure in their pantheon. In our 
Judzeo-Christian and then scien- 
tistic culture I fear we have lost 
touch with Trickster; we expect 
the world to be fair and for things 
to be logical, yet I have never 
seen the world more in the grip of 
Trickster than in Boris’s Britain 
and beyond. 

Liz Harrington 
Hexham, Northumberland 


Gaddafi and Colin 
Wilson 


Both the Hierophant’s Appren- 
tice’s review of Colin Wilson’s 
classic work The Occult [FT412:54- 
56] and SD Tucker’s portrait 

of Libyan dictator Muammar 
Gaddafi [FT412:50-53] omit 


This shadow resembling a hanged man can be seen at midday 
opposite a spot called “Dead Man’s Cross” on the A379 where 
Milton Lane meets Waterpool Road in Dartmouth, Devon. According 
to local historians, the name “Dead Man’s Cross” identifies the spot 
where criminals were hanged in the 15th century and left in chains 
to act as a deterrent. The photograph was sent to Fortean Towers 


by Steve Wates. 
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mention of a remarkably fortean 
connection between the two. 

It transpires that Gaddafi was 
a great admirer of Wilson’s first 
book The Outsider (1956), a fact 
that emerged during an inter- 
view he gave to Judith 


translations of Alex Haley’s Roots, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and a book by the 
British author Colin Wilson titled 
The Outsider.” (New York Times, 11 
Jan, 1986). 

A further admiring 


Miller of the New York THE reference to Wilson 
Times in early 1986. In OUTS IDE RB occurs in the transcript 
the resulting article, of a speech delivered by 
‘A Rare Glimpse of Gaddafi on 2 December 
Colonel Qaddafi’, she 1993 to an assembly of 


records the Colonel’s 
various pastimes and 
states that “Among 
his favourite books, 
he said, were Arabic 


“writers, journalists, po- 
ets and artists”. In criti- 
cising the intellectual 
standards of Western 
leaders, he stated: 


Wilson! Why did they not meet 
him? Why did the US President 
not invite him and said to him: O 
Colin Wilson, come; your book ‘The 
Outsider’ is controversial, and I do 
not know what; it is serious and 
so on.... 

At various points in his diverse 
output Colin Wilson critically 
discussed the psychology and 
psychopathology of egotistical 
and self-absorbed personalities 
including political dictators 
(Wilson’s so-called ‘Right-Man’ 
theory originally derived from 
observations by writer AE van 
Vogt). However, it seems highly 
unlikely this paradigm was ever 
contemplated or absorbed by 
Libya’s one-time ruler, judging 
by his record as discussed by SD 
Tucker. Sadly, what Wilson would 
have made of this connection is 
destined now to always remain a 
matter of speculation. 

Still, given such a connection, 
it does rather make you wonder 
just who might be reading 
Fortean Times these days.... 

Alan Murdie 
By email 


© Re the article on Colonel 
Gaddafi and cult leader David 
Berg: it is worth pointing out 
that Gaddafi often propagated 
conspiracy theories such as his 
claim that both MI5 and Mossad 
murdered Princess Diana so that 
William, the future king of Eng- 
land, would not have a Muslim 
half-sibling who would cause con- 
stitutional problems on a scale 
not seen since the abdication 
crisis of 1936, and also because 
Diana was about to visit Gaza 
and would highlight the plight 
of the Palestinians and thus turn 
world opinion against Israel. He 
was adamant about this for the 
rest of his time in power and 

the conspiracy theory did gain a 
large number of followers in the 
Arab world, even in quarters that 
were opposed to his politics and 
regime. 

Phil Brand 

London 
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Not Churchill 


In his review of Michael Butter’s 
book on conspiracy theories 
[FT410:63], David Hambling 
mentions Churchill’s writings 
on ‘International Jews’. Is this 
text perchance the unpublished 
1937 article “How the Jews Can 
Combat Persecution”? When 
discovered, it was associated 
with Churchill. 

However, research shows that 
it was written by the journalist 
Adam Marshall Diston (1893- 
1956). He was a member of 
Oswald Mosley’s New Party 
and certainly had an apparent 
antipathy towards Jews not 
shared by Churchill, for whom he 
sometimes acted as a ghostwriter 
in the 1930s. The article, and the 
confusion about it, is described 
by Sir Martin Gilbert, official bi- 


ographer of Churchill:https://win- 


stonchurchill.org/publications/ 
finest-hour/finest-hour-135/myth- 
and-reality-what-did-churchill- 
really-think-about-the-jews/ 
Peter Olausson 

Gothenburg, Sweden 


Leaping apart 


I found the excellent FUM 
(Fortean Unit of Measurement) 
pictured below on the equally 
fine Quadrant Online website. 
No further credit available, 

I’m afraid, but for those who 
don’t have a kangaroo handy to 
maintain their social distancing, 
my guess is this equals about 
two Maine Coon cats, three 
British Shorthairs, or a slightly 
stretched average large 
intestine. Every little 
helps? 

Please let me 
snatch this op- 
portunity to thank, 
belatedly, all those 
fellow forteans 
who sent me good 
wishes while I was 
incarcerated in the May 
Day, Croydon, hospital earlier in 
the year, thanks to an exploding 
gastric ulcer. (Always expect 
the unexpected, eh?) I persist in 
recovering, if a bit slowly, and 
remain as dark-humoured, scep- 
tical, and opinionated as ever. 
Peter Brookesmith 
London 
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Blue goo 


A couple of times earlier this year | have found a mysterious blue 
gellike substance on the ground outside my house in Birmingham. 
The first ‘blob’ was on the pavement at the front and | thought it could 
have been dropped by someone in the street; but a few weeks later 
| found a similar ‘blob’ in my back garden, which is not accessible 

to anyone but my family. The only clue | have as to the origin of this 
substance is that on both occasions we had had rainfall or hail and 
what looked to me like nest material was found nearby — man-made 
wadding with leaves and twigs. It does point to birds, but | was won- 
dering if anyone else has had blue goo falling from the sky and could 
suggest what this substance is. | took some pictures but did not 


think to gather up a sample. 


Janette Fulton, Birmingham, West Midlands 


DB Cooper Mystery 


Reading Brian Robb’s excel- 
lent article on the DB Cooper 
hijacking [FT412:30-37], I began 
to wonder what had happened 
to the briefcase which contained 
a “bomb straight out of a 
Looney Tunes cartoon”. 
It doesn’t appear to 
have been left on 
the plane, or the 
FBI would have 
reported on the 
effectiveness (or 
otherwise) of the 
supposed dynamite, and 
perhaps gleaned from it 
some useful forensic information 
about Cooper, e.g. where the case 
was purchased, his fingerprints 
etc. So, presumably, Cooper took 
a potentially unstable explosive 
device with him when he jumped, 
thereby making an extremely haz- 
ardous undertaking even more so. 
On reaching the ground, assum- 


ing he survived the fall, did he 
abandon the case or take it with 
him? The case was never found, 

so could it have detonated when 
Cooper hit the ground, which 
might explain his complete disap- 
pearance? Of course, this scenario 
doesn’t explain why a few bank 
notes survived (although the pho- 
tograph you publish does suggest 
some charring) — or why no one re- 
ported Cooper missing (unless he 
really was the archetypal ‘loner’). 
A truly fascinating mystery. 

Geoff Clifton 

Solihull, West Midlands 


© Regarding the question of DB 
Cooper’s survival, after jumping 
out of a plane in late November 
in a business suit, there are steps 
he could have taken in anticipa- 
tion of the cold. He could have 
had some protective clothing 
under his suit, or in his briefcase, 
or the paper bag he also had 
with him. The latter could well 


have contained gloves anda 
balaclava. However, the money 
bag might have been more of a 
problem than he had anticipat- 
ed; he’d asked for a backpack, 
but had been deliberately given 
a large holdall and low denomi- 
nation bills, to make it more of a 
burden. So who knows? 


¢ Further to Richard George’s 
letter about the Clavicytherium 
[FT412:73], a similar instru- 
ment has been employed by 

the difficult-to-classify Penguin 
Cafe Orchestra, in their 1984 
album Broadcasting from Home. 
The track is ‘Music for a Found 
Harmonium’, featuring a harmo- 
nium found in a Kyoto alley. 
Dave Miles 

By email 


The Mountain Goats 


Regarding the article on DB 
Cooper [FT412:30-37], I was 
delighted to read in the list of 
popular culture references, in- 
nocuously tucked away amongst 
the other bands, an oblique 
reference to the song ‘Rain in 
Soho’ by The Mountain Goats. 
It’s off their album Goths, and I 
don’t think this awesome song - 
dark, energetic and bleak - has 
been given its due. Naturally, 
Ive already brought it to the at- 
tention of the local karaoke bar. 
“Nobody broke DB Cooper’s fall 
/ Nobody hopes to hear the bag 
man call / Children playing in 
the market square / But no one’s 
dancing, no one’s dancing there 
/ The river goes where the water 
flows, but no one knows why the 
Batcave closed!” And so on. “No 
one knows where the lone wolf 
sleeps / No one sees him camped 
out on the front lawn”. And this 
cascade of enigmatic imagery 
culminates in the furious impre- 
cation: “We played for you but 
you did not sing, no one’s going 
to get away with anything!” 

I was first thrilled to discover 
The Mountain Goats from their 
contributions to the soundtrack 
of the stop-motion animated 
series ‘Moral Orel’ (their songs 
“No Children” and “The Old 
College Try” from their Tal- 
lahassee album), which was a 
satire of oppressive religious 
families. Interesting factoid: 


such families actually have a 
mental illness designation folie 
au famille, where a narcissistic 
figurehead distorts the reality of 
those around him. Sadly, there 

is no intervention possible in 
such circumstances, as it’s too 
widespread and controversial to 
address. It’s something that just 
has to be left to burn itself out, 
for those affected. It’s rather like 
the absurd situation Jon Ronson 
points out in his book The Psy- 
chopath Test: that psychopaths 
are everywhere, really danger- 
ous, and quite recognisable. But 
since there’s no cure, it’s not con- 
sidered a priority to detain and 
treat them. Hey-ho. “Increase in 
wisdom is increase in sorrow”, as 
the Good Book says. Kafka too, 
who said: “Learning is always ac- 
companied by the desire to die,” 
or something similar. 

James Wright 

Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex 


Dated? 


As a subscriber to both Skeptical 


Inquirer and Free Inquiry as well 
as Fortean Times, Iam not sure 

to what Tom Flynn’s obituarist 

is referring when (s)he writes of 
“the increasingly dated strand of 
secular humanism exemplified 
by publications like the Skeptical 
Enquirer [sic] and Free Inquiry 
magazine” [FT412:26]. Unlike 
certain Bronze Age belief sys- 
tems, the non-religious, naturalis- 
tic outlook of secular humanism 
is entirely at home in the modern 
world and offers much to the fast- 
est growing religious group in the 
United States - where these titles 
are published — the “nones” (peo- 
ple with no religious affiliation). 
Recent articles in Skeptical In- 
quirer include an analysis of the 
2021 UFO flap and the psychol- 
ogy of vaccine hesitancy — neither 
exactly antiquated subjects. 
Martin Stubbs 

London 


Selling birds’ nests 


Re the letter about the sale of 
birds’ nests in the 18th century 
[FT412:73]: Mayhew’s London 
Labour and the London Poor 
(1861) includes full details 

of this trade and is reprinted 
in a selection edited by Peter 


~ 


The Sevenoaks Jackal 


> 


Here’s an old postcard | turned up recently showing the freshly shot 
Sevenoaks Jackal on 2 March 1904, prior to the taxidermist getting his 


hands on it. 
Mark Graham, By email 


Quennell published as Mayhew’s 
London by Spring Books (no 
date). Nests might be sold just 
as curiosities, to be part of a 
display of stuffed birds or even 
to be hatched by birds such as 
canaries, and it was then a com- 
mendable hobby to make a col- 
lection of birds’ eggs. The same 
dealer would also sell frogs 
(particularly to the French!), 
snails (for bird food), snakes, 
hedgehogs, etc. 

Anne Hardwick 

Twickenham, London 


Boar damage 


‘Mugged by Boars’ [FT412:21] 
states that boars are damaging 
cars. I wonder how many boars 
have been damaged by cars and 
I suspect that the figure will be 
a lot higher than the other way 
around. But just as car crime 
means crimes against cars but 
not the far more common and 
deadly crimes by cars. 

As for bullets bouncing off 
boars — they won’t. Even a .22 rifle 
bullet will go into a boar, while 
more powerful guns like high- 
powered rifles will go straight 
through and lengthways too! 
Kevan Hubbard 
Seaton Carew, Co. Durham 


Zadok the Priest 


It is my habit to drift off to sleep 
with the radio playing, but on 


one occasion I had been listen- 
ing to Classic FM and turned the 
radio off before finally going to 
sleep. [had an extremely vivid 
dream that I was attending a 
concert and the orchestra was 
playing Zadok the Priest by 
Handel. The next morning I went 
to the office and as usual I was 
the first to arrive and opened 
up. When I turned my radio on, 
the track playing was Zadok the 
Priest. Not a classic synchronic- 
ity, but a weird moment. 

Robert West 

Stoke -on- Trent, Staffordshire 


Hidden bomb 


My uncle Tom Clappinson owned 
an isolated rural farm in Ot- 
tringham Carrs near Holderness 
in east Yorkshire. He farmed 

it with his brother, with whom 

he did not get along at all. They 
hardly spoke to one another 
except to discuss business. How 
they ever managed to run a farm 
is beyond me. There were two 
houses at the farm. The one my 
uncle lived in was the original 
farmhouse dating back to the 
19th century. There had been 

a house on the site for many 
years before that. 

There was an old story 
passed down through the 
generations. Somewhere 
inside the farmhouse there 
was reputed to be an old bomb 
- the old-fashioned spherical 


JOHN ROBERT DOCHERTY 


type with a fuse coming out of 
the top. It was said that if the 
bomb ever left the house bad 
luck would befall anyone living 
there. Around the time of World 
War I, Walter Clappinson, my 
uncle’s father, decided to deco- 
rate one of the upstairs rooms. 
Here he found a small cupboard 
that had been wallpapered over, 
inside which he found the bomb. 
Ignoring the legend, he threw it 
into a large duck pond opposite 
the farm on the other side of the 
road. 

After about two weeks, live- 
stock began dying and his horses 
began acting very strangely 
and refused to work the land. 

In desperation, my uncle’s 
father retrieved the bomb and 
put it back in the cupboard, 
which he then bricked up. To 
my knowledge, it remains there 
to this day. After the bomb was 
returned to the house things 
returned to normal. 

John Hoe 

Fulbeck, Lincolnshire 


Folklore appeal 


I’ve been asked to write a book 
and need help from readers. A 
Feast of Folklore is covering all 
the strange and quirky tradi- 
tions the British have about 
food - chasing a cheese down a 
hill, poking holes in eggshells 

to stop witches using them as 
boats, or hanging hot cross buns 
from the rafters — and I want to 
research it all. If anyone has any 
folklore about food they want to 
share with me then please email 
them to <feastoffolklore@gmail. 
com> Any stories will be gladly 
appreciated. In the meantime, 
the book can be supported on 
unbound.com. 

Ben Gazur 

By email 
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It Happened to Me... 


The voice of 
authority 


| too have experienced ‘The 
voice of authority’ [FT410:75]. 
When | was younger, | had a 
romance that lasted about six 
months. At first it was terrific, 
then it wasn’t, then it ended. 
Nothing drastic. Several months 
later, | had a day off work. | had 
a feeling that “something was 
up” and | couldn’t shake it. This 
feeling usually occurs when 
someone dear to me is ill or has 
died. | say “usually”, but | am 
talking a mere handful of times 
in my life. | was being bugged 
by it this day; something was 
up, the forces were out of align- 
ment. | went for a wander in 
town, seeking distractions, but 
the feeling wouldn’t go away. 

| decided to go to the movies. 
What was on? A crappy follow- 
up to a venerated sci-fi classic. 
That will do. | entered the cin- 
ema, bought a ticket, and then 
came The Voice. As described 
by your correspondent, it was 
a deep and authoritative male. 
It was in my head, but outside 
my thoughts. It said: “[Name of 
my ex] is going to be the only 
other person in the cinema.” 
| walked up the few steps into 
the foyer. There she sat. | was, 
quite frankly, terrified. | went 
straight in to watch the film. | 
sat there being confused and 
frightened. When | saw her later, 
she told me she had felt ‘drawn’ 
to see the movie, and didn’t 
quite know why she had gone. 
| didn’t want to say why | didn’t 
speak to her, because | was 
still shaken. | said | would write 
a letter explaining, which | did. 
| didn’t hear back, and it was 
never mentioned again. The 
romance wasn’t re-kindled. 

So why had The Voice told me 
who | was about to encounter? 
It would have made no differ- 
ence, except | would not have 
been scared and confused. 
Two people who share interests 
being the only ones in a cinema 
on a weekday is alSo unremark- 
able. If this was a chicklit Jane 
Austen type tale, and if | hadn’t 
been scared half to death, the 
chance meeting might have 
made us resume the relation- 
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ship, possibly with disastrous 
results. Maybe The Voice knew 
something | didn’t. 

Vivian Bookman 
(pseudonym) 

Fishguard, Pembrokeshire 


| too have had such a “voice of 
authority” speak to me in my 
head. It woke me from a deep 
sleep to say “Be very afraid” 
several times. It was an authori- 
tative voice (definitely not my 
thinking voice). To cut a long 
story short, I’d had a stroke and 
several more during the coming 
days and weeks. | told my hus- 
band, as well as many doctors 
and nurses, many of whom said 
they had heard similar stories. 
Lyn Smart 

Cardiff, South Wales 


Like Linda Duke, | have expe- 
rienced an internal “voice 

of authority”. Back in 1951, 
when | was 16, | was working 
at the Royal Herbarium at Kew 
Gardens in Surrey. | was sitting 


The voice said she 
“ts going to be the 
only other person 
in the cinema” 


alone, feeling rather depressed, 
doubting the objectivity of the 
external world. Maybe | was hal- 
lucinating everything. Suddenly 
an angry male voice, speaking 
quite loudly, told me that | was 
quite wrong in supposing that 
everything outside myself was 
unconscious and unaware of its 
separate existence. “Don’t be 
so ridiculous!” said the voice. 
| reacted with terror and my 
solar plexus started churning. 
| thought it must be the voice 
of the Almighty or one of His 
angels. It most certainly wasn’t 
me. 

Nothing similar has occurred 
in the 70 years since then, but 
when | was a small boy playing 


in the back garden of the bunga- 
low where we lived at Hinchley 
Wood near Thames Ditton in 
Surrey during World War Il, | 
heard my name called out of 
nowhere. “Peter” it said. This 
happened on three separate 
occasions between the ages of 
seven and nine. The third time it 
happened | replied “Yes?”, but 
was met by silence. 

Peter Steveno 

Hounslow, Middlesex 


Regarding the ‘Voice of 
Authority’: | have had similar 
experiences. Over the years, 
very occasionally, a ‘voice’ in 
my head has told me things — 
what it said always occurred, 
although | can’t remember more 
than two or three things that it 
said. 

The strangest one was about 
someone | had been good 
friends with for about 20 years, 
ever since we met at secondary 
school. We didn’t live near each 
other and didn’t see each other 
very often. Sadly, she suffered 
from mental health problems 
and every so often she would 
‘retreat’ from being in touch 
with people, although she 
always got back in touch after 
a few months. After one night 
out together, she emailed me 
saying that she was sorry but 
she couldn’t be my friend for a 
while as she was having some 
issues. The voice in my head 
said “Don’t worry — you will see 
her again in a few months.” 
| chose to take this literally, 
as it was what had happened 
before. 

What actually happened was 
this: | went to visit my family, 
who lived near my friend, and 
had a day out at a fete that 
was quite a big event in the 
small town | came from. As | 
was walking around, | saw my 
friend in the distance. | felt 
sure she had seen me, but as 
she didn’t approach me | felt 
that she was not ready to talk. 
| never saw her again after that 
day. The voice in my head was 
technically correct —| did see 
her again — but | never talked to 
her again. 

Cat Worrall 
By email 
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ABOVE LEFT: Peter’s Hill, looking toward St Paul’s. ABOVE RIGHT: The College of Arms on Queen Victoria Street. 


College of Arms 


Awhile back, | was invited to take part in 
a discussion on video art at Tate Modern 
with artist Bruce Yonemoto (the Tate was 
screening my video Blinky). Looking from 
the Tate edifice across the Thames, | 
saw a path straight as the raven flies to 
St Paul’s Cathedral, so | set out in that 
direction. | crossed the Millennium Bridge 
over the Thames then up Peter’s Hill, a 
pedestrian walkway originally known as St 
Peter’s Steps. As | walked forward | kept 
my eyes fixed on the imposing dome of St 
Paul’s. When | reached the intersection 
of Peter’s Hill and Queen Victoria Street, | 
had a strange feeling and the hair on the 
back of my neck stood up — in my mind 
| heard a small voice that said, “Wait a 
minute”. 

| looked around and to my left and on 
the side of a drab brick building | sawa 
huge sign that read, “College of Arms”. 
| looked away for a moment and when 
| looked back the sign had vanished. | 
thought that | had better investigate the 


“I looked away fora 

moment and when I 
looked back the sign 

had vanishe 


COLLEGE 
OF ARMS 


phenomenon, so | turned left on Queen 
Victoria Street and in about a half a block 
down on the right, | beheld a U-shaped 
building that had a courtyard with an 
ornate iron portcullis gate in the front. 

On the building over the door, chiselled 
into the masonry cornice were the words, 
“College of Arms”. | had to laugh. It was 
as if when | was walking down the lane 
with my eyes transfixed on the cathedral 
dome ahead, my subconscious brain was 


- 


seeing the objects in my peripheral vision, 
so to get my attention it created the hal- 
lucination of the large sign to say, “Hey, 
you'll want to look at this!” 

It perhaps is similar to situations when 
people under great stress often see a 
vision of exactly what they need to see at 
that moment. | had visited the College of 
Arms in 1983 to do research on heraldry 
for a painting project — however, | didn’t 
remember in which part of London the 
building was located, nor the name of the 
street it was on. 

The College of Arms is the royal 
heraldic authority for England and the 
Commonwealth. It is responsible for 
the granting of new coats of arms, aids 
genealogical research and is well versed 
in all minutia relating to the flying of flags. 
The college was featured in the 1969 
James Bond film On Her Majesty’s Secret 
Service. | didn’t think it was possible to 
have an hallucination (with no illicit sub- 
stances in my system) in broad daylight, 
but that may explain a lot of things. 
Jeffrey Vallance 
Canoga Park, California 


Barefoot on the 


hard shoulder 


| have always been an enthusi- 
ast of the paranormal, spend- 
ing too much time reading 
about other people’s experi- 
ences and watching ghost 
programmes. However, | have 
always been a sceptic, assum- 
ing there were mundane expla- 
nations for these occurrences. 
That was until | had my own 
experience towards the end of 
June this year. 

My mum and | were driving 
along the M55 between Preston 
and Blackpool, which we do 
regularly. My mum was driving 
in the middle lane and | was 
looking out the window when 
| saw a woman walking along 


the hard shoulder. She was tall 
and thin with long blonde hair, 
wearing a hot pink tank top, a 
white mini skirt and no shoes. 
My initial thoughts were, “Has 
she broken down? What is she 
doing? That’s so dangerous. 
Where is her car? She needs 
to be behind the barrier, or she 
will get hurt”. | was worried not 
only because of all the cars, 
but also because it was early 
and still chilly outside, and with 
no shoes and thin clothing, she 
would have been freezing. 
Then an ambulance in the 
first lane went past us and she 
disappeared behind it. There 
wasn’t enough time for her to 
get over the bank that bordered 
the hard shoulder or behind the 
trees, because the ambulance 
was going at a fair speed; nor 


was there anywhere else she 
could have gone. She was 
there one moment and gone 
the next. | was so shocked | 
looked in the wing mirror as my 
mum moved back into the first 
lane. There was no one there, 
or anything that could have 
resembled the woman | saw. 
| then realised that there was 
no abandoned car on the hard 
shoulder either. 

| immediately asked my mum 
if she had seen her, but she 
was concentrating on driving, 
as only a few minutes earlier 
she had had to swerve out the 
way as a Car abruptly changed 
lanes without any warning or 
indication. 

When | got home, | did some 
research to see if there had 
been any accidents or deaths 


on that part of the motorway. | 
found out that in 2004, a young 
woman had died while walking 
along that same motorway, with 
no shoes, bag or identifica- 
tion, trying to flag down cars. It 
happened at the same time of 
year that | saw her. Her clothing 
and appearance coincided with 
the age she was and what she 
could have been wearing at the 
time. 

| am left with so many ques- 
tions. Had | seen the spirit of 
the woman who died? Was she 
appearing because it was a 
time close to the anniversary of 
her death? | am so certain of 
what | saw that my opinion on 
the paranormal has changed 
forever. 
Maddie Greenhalgh 
Lancashire 
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127. Bebenhausen Abbey 


ULRICH MAGIN celebrates Red Rose Day by taking a trip to the birthplace of 
Rosicrucianism and its medizval delights 


Not often in the mostly obscure 
history of Western esotericism 
and occultism do we get the 
opportunity to stand in the exact 
spot where a pivotal event took 
place; however, a visit to the 
beautiful Bebenhausen Abbey 
(Kloster Bebenhausen) not only 
offers a unique experience of 
‘almost time travel’ into the 
medieval era, but you can 
also visit the places where the 
founder of Rosicrucianism ate, 
wrote, slept, and spent his final 
years. 

Driving from Stuttgart almost 
due south towards Tubingen 
on the minor L1208 road, you 
navigate through a long and 
winding valley and, rounding 
a bend, you suddenly come 
across a small medizval town 
that looks almost like a film set. 
A slight slope on the hillside is 
crowned by a massive village 
wall that surrounds several 
dozen black-and-white medieval 
buildings. Above all of this 
looms a highly decorated gothic 
transept tower: it’s a fairyland 
village, if ever ve seen one. 

Today, the hamlet is a 
suburb of Tubingen with 
about 200 inhabitants. The 
settlement clusters around 
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TOP: The fairy-tale village of Bebenhausen with the abbey church rising above it. 
ABOVE: Johannes Valentin Andreze, founder of Rosicrucianism. 


the Abbey, which was founded 


in 1183 by the order of the 
| Premonstratensians and handed 


to the Cistercians in 1190. What 


| you see today is a testimony 

' to arich and varied monastic 

| life, but nothing betrays the 
role Bebenhausen’s abbot 

| played in the history of esoteric 
: philosophy. 


The abbey church was 
dedicated on 1 February 1228; 
the tower over the transept was 
added between 1407 and 1409. 


| Then, 150 years later, during the 


German Reformation, the Abbey 


| was dissolved as a Catholic 

' monastery in 1535, and the 

' nave of the church demolished, 
leaving only the eastern parts 

| intact. 


In 1545, a Protestant abbey 
school was established on the 


premises, with - as was the case 
| in many Swabian monasteries 
| — Protestant monks in charge. 
: It certainly was no fun to bea 


student there: the Charter of 
Conduct includes rules such 
as a ban on brewing coffee, 

on swimming and bathing, on 
skating on ice, on throwing 
snowballs, on horse riding, 
and on climbing rocks. The day 
started early at 4am witha 


| morning devotional service and 


ended at 9pm with an evening 
devotional service. The Abbey 


| had a highly variable history: in 


1560 the first Protestant abbot 


' was elected; Catholic monks 
: moved in again in 1630; and 
: in 1648 it became Protestant 


again under the abbot Johannes 


: Valentin Andrez, the man who 
| wrote the founding manifestos 


of the Rosicrucian movement. 


| In 1806, the convent and school 
: were finally dissolved and 


turned into a hunting castle for 
the Duke of Wurttemberg. 
Surprisingly, I could detect 


| no geomantic alignments to the 
' larger churches in Tiibingen 


and the surroundings. However, 


: meaningful names, such as a 


stream (and the road leading to 


| it) called Jordan certainly tell 


of the monks’ attempt to create 
a holy and symbolic landscape 
around their settlement. Yet the 


| founder of Rosicrucianism was 
' not just an heir to Catholic lore 
: but created the manifestos from 
' his own leanings and learning. 
: You'll encounter him on a visit 
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to the monastery. 

You can freely stroll through 
the village and the castle 
grounds; only the Abbey and 
the church charge an admission 
fee. You pay in a low hall with 
a magnificent scale model of 
the whole medieval layout, and 
then enter the cloisters, and 
from there progress to numerous 
rooms that retain their former 
grandeur and beauty. 

The Parlatorium, the only 
room where monks were allowed 
to talk, is a dark affair with low 
gothic arches. The next room, 
the chapter house, where the 
convent was read chapters from 
the order’s rules, is similar, but 
the arches of the vaults are 
beautifully painted with floral 
patterns. The most elegant room, 
however, is the vast summer 
refectory of the early 14 
century, with pillars imitating 
trees, complete with branches, 
foliage and even images of 
colourful birds sitting on them. 
The refectory’s capstones are 
sculpted with unicorns and 
mermaids, flowers and angels. 
Unearthly light streams through 
the large windows. In stark 
contrast is the plain former 
monks’ dormitory on the second 
floor, which became the first 
parliament of the Federal land 
of Baden-Wiurttemberg after 
World War II. This, then, is 
the setting in which Johannes 
Valentinus Andree wrote parts 
of his tractates. 

I visited Bebenhausen more 
than two dozen times between 
2005 and 2014 when I lived 


Unearthly 
light streams 
through the 


large windows — 


in the vicinity. In those days 
there was no mention of the 
Rosicrucians in the guidebook 
on sale there, and no other 
hints of this link to the esoteric 
past, but in 2014 a poster had 


been erected pointing out that 
Bebenhausen was one of the 
birthplaces of the Rosicrucian 
movement. It reads as follows: 
“The Protestant Abbot of 
Bebenhausen, Johann Valentin 
Andreae (1586-1654, abbot 
in Bebenhausen from 1650 to 
1654) is one of the main authors 
of the so-called Rosicrucian 
manifestos (Fama Fraternitatis, 
1614; Confessio Fraternitatis, 
1615; Chymische Hochzeit des 
Christian Rosencreutz, 1616). 
These manifestos report the 
fictitious story of one Christian 


ABOVE LEFT: The Abbey cloister seen from the 
southwest corner. ABOVE RIGHT: The entrance 
to the Abbey. BELOW: The summer refectory with 
its decorated vaulting and ceiling imitating trees 
and foliage. 


Rosenkreutz who is regarded as 
one of the founders of the secret 
society of the Rosicrucians. 
The members recognise each 
other by a golden cross with a 
blossoming red rose. 

The character of Christian 
Rosenkreutz is described in the 
Chymische Hochzeit as dressed 
with cross and rose: ‘I then 
prepared for my way, dressed 
in my white frock coat, bound a 
blood red cord as a girdle cross- 
wise around my loins and over 
the armpit. And I tucked four 
red roses into my hat, 
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The rose cross — hence the 
name of the fraternity — was 
derived from Johann Valentin 
Andrez’s own family coat of 
arms, which showed St Andrew’s 
cross with four red roses. The 
writings of the Rosicrucians 
bemoan the alienation of 
Christians from science and 
promote the idea of an all- 
encompassing reformation of 
society. In this, they appealed 
to the zeitgeist and were a great 
success. Many people were 
interested in joining the secret 
fraternity. The Rosicrucians 
became a colourful and difficult 
to define phenomenon. Johann 
Valentin Andree later distanced 
himself from the writings of his 
youth, in order not to endanger 
his reputation as a theologian 
and official of the church.” 

This is the history of the 
beginning of the movement in 
a nutshell; perhaps one might 
add that contact with Calvin 
in Geneva sometime before 
1638 contributed to Andree’s 
change of heart. The story of 
the tractates that established 
Rosicrucianism is well-known 
and has been ably described by 
Gary Lachman and others. 

Johannes Valentinus Andree, 
born 17 August 1586 at nearby 
Herrenberg, studied theology, 
and was an unruly student who 
clashed frequently with the 
authorities. He became a priest, 
first in Vaihingen an der Enz, 
and later in Calw (birthplace 
of the writer Hermann Hesse). 
He was a good Christian and a 
man of his word, establishing 
institutions to help the poor and 
to reform schools. He founded 
a Christliche Gottliebende 
Gesellschaft (a God-loving, 
Christian association) and 
helped the reconstruction of 
Calw after it was first destroyed 
in a war and then stricken with 
the plague. Called to the main 
seat of government in Stuttgart, 
he became a strong advocate 
of Church reform. In 1650, he 
became abbot at Bebenhausen. 
He must have written the 
pamphlets Fama Fraternitatis, 
Confessio Fraternitatis, and 
Chymische Hochzeit Christiant 
Rosencreutz anno 1459 (“The 
Chymical Wedding of Christian 
Rosenkreutz in the year 1459”), 
at his earlier places of work and 
as a student. But, Bebenhausen 
being so close to Tubingen, he 
may well have penned a line or 
two here. The writings advocate 
alchemical initiation into the 
secrets of nature, and purport 
to be the biographical data 
and memoirs of one Christian 
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Only in his 
autobiography 
did he reveal he 
was the author 


Rosencreutz (Christian Rose- 
Cross) who had studied all 
mystical teachings of the 
Christian and Muslim world. 
The text mixes the imagined 
and the real, as historian 


Frances A Yates noted when she | 


identified the Castle in which 
Rosencreutz undergoes his 


initiation as possibly Heidelberg | 


Castle (not too far away). 


Despite the legendary character 


and fairytale narrative, the 
books breathe a more or less 
rationalist Protestant ethic; they 
attack the Pope and recommend 
self-study of the Bible for 
the pious. As such, the three 
writings echoed the marvels of 
forgotten ages, lampooned them, 
and recommended an active 
and brotherly life. Seen in this 
way, the society Andreae had 
founded in Calw (and several 
similar ones he initiated in other 
places) was already a kind of 
real-life Rosicrucian club. Only 
in his autobiography, written 
much later, did he reveal that 
he had been the author of these 
works, calling them a ludibrium, 
or spoof. 

Johannes Valentinus Andreae 
died in Stuttgart on 27 June 
1654. While his name may 


LEFT: A symbolic representation of the 
Kabbalah’s teachings in the Protestant 
church of Zavelstein. BELOW LEFT: A 
poster explaining that Bebenhausen’s 
Abbot Johannes Valentinus Andreze 
wrote the Chymische Hochzeit 
Christiani Rosencreutz. BELOW RIGHT: 
The menhir of Weilheim indicates 
cultural contacts with upper Italy. The 
standing stone is a cast; the original 
is housed in Konstanz museum. 


have been quickly forgotten, 
his creation, the Rosicrucian 
Society, was not. I remember, 

in my youth, small ads in the 
newspaper offering a brochure 
sold by AMORC, the modern 
Rosicrucians. Needless to say, 
the Rosicrucians were a literary 
fiction, and there is no society 
that can trace its origins back to 
the alleged founder Christian 
Rosencreutz. 

The area around Bebenhausen 
Abbey offers a few additional 
delights. You can follow a 
footpath from the grounds toa 
wild boar enclosure, which leads 
straight uphill and has cart ruts 
ground into the stony track; at 
nearby Hildrizhausen, there is 
also a donkey’s hoof print ina 
stone slab. Also, just outside the 
village walls, there is a good inn 
with reasonable prices. 

Medieval Tubingen, itself 
very pretty, was another place 
where Andree wrote his texts, 
and boasts Germany’s largest 
menhir at Tubingen-Weilheim, 
as well as a Celtic tumulus which 
used menhirs for kerbstones in a 
park in Tubingen-Kilchberg. 

But most appropriate would 
be a drive to Bad Teinach, 
nearby in the Black Forest. 

In the Protestant church 

at Bad Teinach-Zavelstein, 
Pietist princess Antonia von 
Wiurttemberg (1613-1679) had 
a large altar tablet painted and 
erected in 1673. The triptych 
shows scenes from the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation in 
a typical Protestant-Christian 
version of the Kabbalah, of 
which the princess was an 
adherent long before Madonna 
discovered the ancient 
teachings. Protestantism in 
Swabia did produce a large 
number of mystics trying to 
break the constricting corset of 
the sober sect. And if you travel 
a few dozen kilometres to the 
north, you will find yourself in 
Knittlingen, the birthplace of 
the famous magician Dr Faust... 


e¢ ULRICH MAGIN is a longtime 
contriutor to FT and the author 
of Investigating the Impossible 
(2011). He lives in Germany. 
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FORTEAN TIMES is a monthly 
magazine of news, reviews and 
research on strange phenomena 
and experiences, curiosities, 
prodigies and portents. It was 
founded by Bob Rickard in 1973 to 
continue the work of Charles Fort 
(ig74-1932) 

Born of Dutch stock in Albany, 
New York, Fort spent many years 
researching scientific literature in 
the New York Public Library and 
the British Museum Library. He 
marshalled his evidence and set 
forth his philosophy in The Book of 
the Damned (1919), New Lands 
(1923), Lo! (1931), and Wild 
Talents (1932). 

He was sceptical of dogmatic 
scientific explanations, observing 
that some scientists tended to 
argue according to their personal 
beliefs rather than the rules of 
evidence and that inconvenient 
data were ignored, suppressed, 
discredited or explained away. 

He criticised modern science for 
its reductionism, its attempts to 
define, divide and separate. Fort’s 
dictum “One measures a circle 
beginning anywhere” expresses 
instead his philosophy of Continuity 
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in which everything is in an 
intermediate and transient state 
between extremes. 

He had ideas of the Universe-as- 
organism and the transient nature 
of all apparent phenomena, coined 
the term ‘teleportation’, and was 
perhaps the first to speculate that 
mysterious lights seen in the sky 
might be craft from outer space. 
However, he cut at the very roots 
of credulity: “| conceive of nothing, 
in religion, science or philosophy, 
that is more than the proper thing 
to wear, for a while.” 

Fort was by no means the first 
person to collect anomalies and 
oddities — such collections have 
abounded from Greece to China 
since ancient times. Fortean 
Times keeps alive this ancient task 
of dispassionate weird-watching, 
exploring the wild frontiers between 
the known and the unknown. 

Besides being a journal of 
record, FT is also a forum for 
the discussion of observations 
and ideas, however absurd or 
unpopular, and maintains a 
position of benevolent scepticism 
towards both the orthodox and 
unorthodox. FT toes no party line. 
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UNUSUAL WAYS OF SHUFEEING: 


Florida resident Shamaya Lynn 
left her toddler playing in the 
background while she took a 
work Zoom call. During the call 
the child found an unsecured, 
fully loaded handgun and fired 

it. Other people in the meeting 
heard a noise and saw Lynn fall 
backwards and not return to 

the call, so contacted emergency 
services, who found that she had 
been shot in the head by the child 
and killed. E.Standard, 13 Aug 2021. 


When Uthra Kumar was bitten in bed 
by a Russell’s viper in Kerala, India, it 
was thought to be nothing more than an 
unfortunate accident. Russell’s vipers 
are highly venomous snakes common 
in India and are responsible for many 
deaths. After being bitten Uthra woke 
up screaming and her husband Suraj 
grabbed the snake and threw it out the 
window. It took Suraj more than two hours 
to find a hospital, but they were still 
able to save Uthra’s life with antivenom, 
although by that time her leg was swelling 
and haemorrhaging, leaving her needing 
three skin transplants. After treatment, 
she returned to her parents' house to 
recuperate. While there, though, she was 
found dead in bed, having once again 
been bitten by a venomous snake, this 
time a cobra. 

While being bitten in bed by a 
venomous snake twice within a short time 
is extremely unusual, even in India, where 
60,000 people a year die of snakebites, 
it did not cause suspicion until Suraj 
tried to take control of Uthra’s property, 
when police were called to investigate 
her death. They discovered that Suraj 
had been telling his friends that his wife 
was “haunted by the curse of a serpent” 
in her dreams, which told her she was 
“destined to die of snakebite.” He had 
also carried out extensive online research 
into snakes and snakebite deaths, even 
while Uthra was in hospital being treated 
for the first bite. It was also discovered 
that he had clandestinely bought a viper 
and a spectacled cobra from a local 
snake catcher (selling snakes is illegal in 
India) before the attacks on his wife. Suraj 
eventually confessed that he had first 
put the viper in his wife’s bed at home, 
and when that failed to kill her, attempted 
to do the same with the cobra at her 
parents’ house. When the cobra refused 
to bite, as they are lethargic at night, he 
held it by the hood and forced its fangs 
into Uthra’s arm, delivering the fatal bite. 

The distinctive pattern caused by 
Manually forcing a cobra to bite was 


key to convicting Suraj, and 
public prosecutor Mohanraj 
Gopalakrishnan said that the 
case was a “milestone in police 
investigations in India, when 
prosecutors could decisively 
prove that an animal was used 
’ as a weapon of murder.” Suraj 
© Kumar was found guilty of plotting 
to kill his wife, take over her 
property, then marry someone else. 
He received two life sentences. BBC 
News, 20 Oct 2021. 


Florida man Clifton Anthony Bliss Jr 

lost his temper when his neighbour’s 
cat kept entering his property and 
confronted the neighbour, James Arland 
Taylor Jr, about it. Unsatisfied with the 
outcome, Bliss got his gun and said he 
was going to shoot the cat, but Taylor 
asked him not to, so Bliss shot Taylor 
dead instead. /ocal10.com/news, 22 Oct 
2021. 


In the neighbourhood of San Miguel 
Dorami in Naucalpan de Juarez, Mexico, 
an unnamed woman in her early 

20s decided to play a prank on her 
neighbours by dressing as the legendary 
ghost La Llorona and wailing outside 
their house. La Llorona, the Weeping 
Woman, is a classic ghost in Latin 
American folklore, who is said to walk 
the Earth mourning the two children she 
drowned after discovering her husband 
with another woman (see FT351:30-31, 
373:49). The woman was being filmed by 
passers-by on their phones as she stood 
in the street in full costume crying out, 
“Ay, mis hijos!” (Oh, my children!), when a 
spooked local opened fire on the “ghost”, 
killing her instantly. Metro, 22 Oct 2021. 


When Ernest Grusza, 41, turned up 

at a shop in St Ives, Cambridgeshire, 
covered in blood, police were called and 
accompanied him to the nearby flat of 
his mother, Wiesslawa Mierzejeska, 59, 
where he held up various body parts, 
including her head, wrapped in clingfilm. 
Believing he was Jesus Christ and that 
his mother was the Devil incarnate, 
Grusza had murdered her after he 
heard voices he thought were from God 
telling him to kill her and dismember 
her body in order to destroy the Devil. 
His mother had previously tried to have 
Grusza sectioned due to concerns over 
his mental health, and at his trial the 
judge found him not guilty by reason of 
insanity and directed that he be held in 
a secure hospital indefinitely. D.Mail, 10 
Nov 2021. 
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